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A GROUP OF JOSEF HOFMANN’S CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSI( 
STUDENTS 
al his summye hon The Rock, in Camden, Mi Left to right, they are: Shura Cherkas- 
sky, Nadia Reisenberg, the Master with his police dog, “Lep’; Joseph Lhevinne and 
William Harms are also in the picture. 


IN THE HIGH SEAS 
isler, Dr. Hans Niedecken-Gebhard, and 
during her last crossing. 


GRACE LEONARD, 
lyric soprano, sang a group of songs by 
Pauline Winslow at the October 8 
meeting of the National Opera Club, 
Baroness Katharine Evans von Klen- 
ner, founder and president. The sub 
ect for the afternoon was American 
Music, and the principal speaker was 
Har Barnhart. On September 30 
Viss Leonard sang at the Women’s 
Irt and Industries Exposition at the 
Hotel Astor, and on October 1, at the 
same hotel, was soloist for the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs 





HIS SINGERS 


Parts i ast summer 


Hil / Al 1 INSTITUTI 
OU A, ; 
was designed t ‘loyd Johnson, Chicago architect, and presented to 
Institution by M Vorton, of Chicago, in memory of her husband 
The construction is of the most modern type, being entirely of monolithic 
The hall has a seating capacity of 1,500 and a stage adequate in electrical 
nt and in properties for the production of grand and comic opera in the traditional 
his is one of the feu Imerican theaters which offers a summer season of 
opera in English. 


1RLES WEIDMAN, AND A CONCERT GROUP OF THEIR DANCERS IN THREE TABLEAUX, 
enter) The Life of the Bee, after Maeterlinck; (right) Griffes’ Night Winds. The dancers will make New York City appear- 
ober 31, and at the New School of Social Research on November 2 and December 1. (Soichi Sunami photo.) 
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See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpecitaLtist—Wortp LecturRER— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
aman - es SINGING 
113 West 57th St.. New York City 


st 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 


Steinway Hall, 
140 Ea 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConpDuctor—TEACHER 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Sy ymphowy Orchestra 

3335 Steuben Ave C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Oprratic Coacu 
Canto MetHop 
N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice CuLTURE 
Be. 
216 West 99th St., 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty oe of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
arrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Studios: New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEcIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 


FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Organ and Piano 

Detroit, 


Gunzburg School of Music, Mich. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO AND Vocat INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Resumes Activities Monday, October 12 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert P1ianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, ‘Newark , we ae 


: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


N. Y. 


Teleph 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Former! Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker | Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 

Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGan and Harmony InstrRUCTION 
Studied under peingsin, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action. NV Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp Jounson of 
Opera Co. 
171 West 7lst Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Endorsed by Metropolitan 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Courses 
IN Piano Crass Instruction 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall’s PIANO STAFF—which estab- 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 
Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Tuesd: 


Phone ACademy 2-2560 
Sunteed ‘ona ew Canaan, ‘Conn., 


Address: 


n Tarrytown, N. la 
Wetnestaye 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


SEdgwick 3-4344 


28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 205 West 57th Street, New York 
NEvins 8-3462 Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 











1425 Broadway, | Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
el: 


Residence Tel., PEnn. (\-2634 Tel. 




















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 








HE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 
A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 
Seattle Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 

“Shelton Apts.” 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


M*E® EDMUND J. AN FRANCISCO 
S TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


CONSERVA. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., 


oor JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


N. ¥. 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. ’ 
San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock 


Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


PILLOIS Laureate of the Institut 
4 de FRANCE 
COMPOSER 
S ee Composition, Interpretation in 
rench Classic and Modern Repertory. 
E Studios in New York City 


100 Parkway Road, ag Ty m Tus 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 561 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


concent — TENOR —_ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Tel. Clrele 1-2634 














Singing 


~ Write 





CHICAGO 





@ropi0: 915 Cagwpom Hatt, N. ¥. 


; MARGOLIS suv 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
200 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mus1caL Covnisr, 113 W. 57th &t., N.Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS: 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 








New York 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
orld Famous Workshops — 


Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 





onmor=z 


Management: 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
8. Studio 717 Tel.: 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd 8, N. Y¥. C. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


7 HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


(or New YorK aND WELLESLEY) 
c PIANIST—-TEACHER 
L Special MacDowell programs 
A New Studio, 2193 S, Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., O 








New York City 
CIrcle 7-0187 




















m o SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 


28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 





Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COM POSER 
1131 President 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 23-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


KORMENDY 


1109 Lexington Ave., 
Tel. RHinelander 4-1738 


CAROLINE TQ) WE sin 


SUsq. 7-1040 











Bass-Baritone, 
Concerts and 
Vocal Instruction 


Studio: uy. ¥. ©. 





50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: 


ESTHER HARRIS 


PIANISTS 


CHICAGO 





TEACHER OF Many PROMINENT 


KIMBALL BUILDING 


_—" M 0 W E trace | 3 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, oe othe ar 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnip’ 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th S.,N.Y. Tel.: BChuyler . 0235 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 











COURIER 


KR EATOR 


Organist- “ged St. Andrew's M. 
West 7 Street, "York | 
3rd Sunday Evenings, 
ing artists assisting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Opera 
251 West 99th St., New York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-3649 


ROYA 


D 
4 
: SOPRANO 
s 





Studio: 





ERLIN NEW YORK CITY 


eel 61 304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


>KALLINI 


Philadelphia 
Concerts 





Grand Prag in Co. 
Sept. —F 


Available for > ‘eb.— May 
anagement: Standard ‘Booking —. 
Barbizon-Piaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


‘KRAF TT)? 








Chicago 





Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Orenast and Disetor, To ‘Brie Chueh snd Usien 
Director of the Saboel ii Becred Mesle of Union ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years oo director Opera Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Souspauttbon 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER *.. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 

















Concerts 


ae + td --| 
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~ 
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CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 faseue Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 


Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 











iladelphia : 
Atlantic City: 47 South Wi Are. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 





Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
4vailable for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Tel PEnn 6-4897 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 

















MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN wHUSS 


Piano ae Voice S Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Stelnway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


_ TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


: TINKER 


G T 
E 353 Angell St., 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 





Providence, R. I. 





N. ¥. 


October 10, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (asi. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Mgt. : 

















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
Sawyer Avenue Chicago. iil. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concent VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LgEcTURE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
aelephone: Circle 17-8277 





A Conductor 
4921 N. 








MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel . mh. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINe LucouEse, EMILY Day, NANOY 
MoCorp, HaLuig STiLes, CLAIRE ALCER, ETO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 
Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FrmepMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 














mozmzorn 








Chicago 





NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats ManaGep ProcraMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
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Metropolitan Season to Open 
on November 2 With Traviata 


Rosa Ponselle and Lauri-Volpi in Leading Roles—-Schwanda 
to Be the First Novelty—Important Revivals Announced 
—Three American Singers Among the Newcomers 


The Metropolitan Opera Company will 
begin its season, the twenty-fourth wnder 
the directorship of Gatti-Casazza, with La 
Traviata, Rosa Ponselle singing the role of 
Violetta, Lauri-Volpi that of Alfredo, and 
De Luca the part of Germont. The perform- 
ance will be under the direction of Tullio 
Serafin. 

The second offering of the season will be 
Tannhauser with Jeritza, Laubenthal, Elisa- 
beth Ohms, Friedrich Schorr and Ivor 
Andresen. Bodanzky will conduct. 

Weinberger’s now famous folk opera, 
Schwanda the Bagpipe Player, the first nov- 
elty of the season, is to be given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 7. In the cast 
will be Friedrich Schorr, Rudolph Lauben- 
thal, Maria Mueller, Karin Branzell, Gus- 
tave Schiitzendorf and Ivor Andresen. The 
opera will be sung in German with Bodanzky 
directing and Hans Niedecken-Gebhard as 
stage manager. 

Early in December Rosa Ponselle will be 
presented in the title role of the second nov- 
elty of the season:—Montemezzi’s La Notte 
di Zoraima, Serafin conducting. Also in De- 
cember Jeritza will be heard in Suppe’s 
operetta Donna Juanita, and the same com- 
poser’s Boccaccio may be revived later. 

Another “novelty” which will give the pub- 
lic opportunity to hear Lawrence Tibbett in 
a new role, will be Verdi's Simone Bocca- 
negra. L’Oracolo is to be revived in No- 
vember with Bori as Ah-Yoe and Scotti 
Chim-Feng. 

Lily Pons will fill the title roles in re- 
vivals of Lakme and La Sonnambula in 
February and March. Petrouchka is also 
announced for performance later in the 
season. 

Peter Ibbetson must await the return of 
Edward Johnson and will not be heard until 
January. 

Neither the project of the erection of a 
new opera house nor that of broadcasting 
portions of the opera performances have 
reached a point where any definite announce- 
ments can be made. 

Among the newcomers to the Metropolitan 
are three Americans: Doris Doe, Marie 
von Essen and Arthur Anderson. 

Doris Doe, contralto, was born in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and in her early life lived 
in Maine in the summers, and Palm Beach, 
Florida, in the winters. Her musical talent, 
evident at an early age, was partly an inheri- 
tance as her grandfather, Henry Rice, was 
an oratorio singer. Her mother, who was 


her first teacher, has been identified with 
music for many years, and an aunt also con- 
tributed to the young singer’s musical edu- 
cation. 

Not only 
became part of 


singing but piano and theory 
Miss Doe’s musical equip- 
ment early in her career. She got her start 
on the Chautauqua circuit. When Miss Doe 
had the opportunity to sing with such or- 
ganizations as the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Philharmonic Orchestra and the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra, as well as at such festi- 
vals as the Worcester and the North Shore, 
she scored successes on every occasion. She 
has also sung in concert in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden and other European cities. 

Marie von Essen, contralto, is a native of 
Detroit. Her first professional experience was 
as a church choir singer. She started her 
operatic career with the Scotti and Ravinia 
Opera Companies taking small parts under 
the name of Mary Kent. Then she went to 
Germany and got an engagement at the 
Chemnitz Opera. This gave her an opportun- 


many roles in the leading 
repertoire operas. Returning to America she 
joined the San Carlo Opera Company for 
two years and Ae went back to Europe for 
a two years’ engagement at the Aix la Cha- 
pelle Opera. Recently she has been leading 
contralto of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany which toured the United States. 

Arthur Anderson, bass, after spending a 
year at Ohio Wesleyan University, took up 
vocal study at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
The war was breaking out, he joined the 
Marines and then was transferred to the 
Navy and Submarine service. After the war 
he returned to his home, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, and worked for the local electric light 
company, having decided to abandon music. 
The urge, however, drove him to Pittsburgh, 
where he studied singing several years with 
Mrs. J. S. Martin, doing church-choir and 
local concert work while employed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. The chair- 
man of the Church Choir Committee, Mr. 
Holland, gave him an opportunity to study 
seriously for the opera and early in 1928 he 
had a hearing at the Metropolitan. Encour- 
aged by Mr. Gatti, he went to Italy, where he 
made his operatic debut at Pisa the follow 
ing year in Forza del Destino. Since then 
he has sung in Italy about one hundred and 
twenty-five performances. He has eighteen 
bass roles. 

Other newcomers are 
dramatic soprano; Francesco Merli, tenor; 
Max Lorenz, tenor; Gauld Carlton, bass; 
and Armando Borgioli, baritone. 


ity of learning 


Goeta Ljungberg, 





Hollywood Bowl Attendance 
in 1931 Exceeded 1930 Record 


Not Only Were the Paid Admissions Higher This Year, But 
Concerts Were Conducted Without Financial Loss— 
Management Enthusiastic About Next Summer’s 
Series (Olympic Year) 


Hot.tywoop, Cat.—According to the re- 
port of Manager Glenn M. Tindall, submit- 
ted to President Allen C. Balch, after a 
check-up of attendance figures, Hollywood 
Bowl had its greatest season in 1931. Not 
only did the Bowl play to 36,318 more paid 
admissions than in 1930, but the season just 
closed was conducted without financial loss. 
Admissions this year reached 271,671 per- 
sons, against 235,353 for the thirty-two con- 
certs last year. 

The attendance figures are for the summer 
series of “Symphonies Under the Stars” only 
and do not include three other concerts 
given, namely, the Allied Negro Choirs, 
Jascha Heifetz, and La Fiesta night of Span- 
ish music and dancing. Total attendance to 
these latter three concerts was approximately 
34,000 persons. 


“Next year we hope to raise the attend- 
ance to the ‘Symphonies Under the Stars’ to 
at least 350,000,” Tindall said. “It will be 
Olympic year and the program of events ar- 
ranged for the games will in no way con- 
flict with the concerts. This means that all 
the visitors to the Olympic games in Los 
Angeles will have opportunity to attend the 
Bowl concerts. 

“Our plans for next season are most 
auspicious,” Tindall continued. “While con- 
tracts are not yet signed we can promise the 
greatest array of talent the Bowl has yet pre- 
sented. There will be many innovations, 
perhaps a longer season of the 100-piece 
symphony orchestra, and further improve- 
ments in handling the traffic and parking the 
cars. We hope Highland Avenue will be 

(Continued on page 24) 





London Tries Autumn Opera 


Covent Garden Opera in Its First English Season—Good 
Singers But Poor Orchestra—New Briinnhilde 
Wins—Proms Continue 


Lonpon.—Covent Garden, the traditional 
home of “grand” opera, has embarked upon 
a new experiment. Aided by its government 
subsidy and its broadcasting contracts, the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate has 
launched what has been called a “little” sea- 
son, which it hopes will become the estab- 
lished autumn counterpart to the “grand” 
season of the spring, and an important fac- 
tor in operatic development. This “little” 
season is officially known as British, in con- 
tradiction to the “international” season, in 
other words it is opera in English, sung by 
English artists. Thus for the first time in 
years with one exception, English has been 
sung within the hallowed walls. That ex- 
ception was Goossens’ Judith. 

It cannot be said that the public has taken 
enthusiastically to the experiment; there has 
been plenty of room during the first week, 
and sometimes the lower part of the house 
showed a gaping void. This despite the fact 
that prices ranged from two shillings (nom- 
inally 48 cents) upwards to fifteen ($3.75) 
for the very best seats. Yet on those same 
nights Queen’s Hall has been well-filled for 
the Promenade Concerts at the same mini- 
mum of two shillings for a stand-up place. 
Do the English prefer symphonies to operas ? 

Perhaps not, but they prefer good sym- 
phony to second-rate opera; and while they 


are convinced, after thirty-odd years that 

an English orchestra gives them firstclass 

symphony, they are not yet convinced that 

English people can sing firstclass opera. 
Fine Voices 

If they cannot, it is certainly not for the 
lack of vocal material. This English com- 
pany, formed on the ruins of the old British 
National Opera Company, is after only two 
years’ experience as a road company hardly 
an ensemble worthy of Covent Garden but 
it can show some firstclass voices especially 
among the men. Tenors like Heddle Nash 
and Francis Russell, baritones like Norman 
Allin, Horace Stevens and Arthur Fear are 
of “Grand” opera stature; and there is high 
promise in the singing of sopranos like 
Norah Gruhn, Joan Cross and Miriam 
Licette, of contraltos like Enid Cruikshank 
and Astral Desmond. And the company 
glories in the discovery of a new dramatic 
soprano, an Irish girl named Monica War- 
ner, whose appearance is dealt with else- 
where in these columns. 

What is lacking, of course, is the last fin- 
ish of ensemble, the routine afforded by a 
permanent opera of long-standing, located 
in one place. The orchestra, moreover, is 
in no relation to the quality of the soloists ; 
it is a touring orchestra unworthy of Lon- 


don and Covent Garden. In its “grand” 
season Covent Garden uses the London Sym- 
phony; but in the autumn the London Sym- 
phony is busy elsewhere. 
Op STAGER APPLAUDED IN BARTERED BrIpE 
The season opened with a production of 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride, which has not 
been heard in London for many years, and 
never in English. Like Strauss’ Fledermaus 
a year ago it took the younger generation by 
surprise and registered instantaneously. The 
chief honors as it happened fell to the one 
non-English member of the company, namely 
Octave Dua (known to old-timers at the 
New York “Met’’), who made an irresistibly 
funny Wenzel. Thea |Philips as the heroine 
satisfied all demands for lyric charm, and 
the rest of the cast, marshalled by John 
Barbirolli at the conductor’s desk, were ac 
ceptable. 
The balance of the first week’s repertoire in- 
cluded Meistersinger (The Mastersingers), 
(Continued on page 15) 


La Scala Has New 
General Manager 


Erardo Trentinaglia, 
been appointed general 
Scala, Milan, in place of 
who resigned. He was born in Venice on 
April 1, 1889, and studied in that city at 
the Marcello Conservatory. Maestro Tren- 
tinaglia is the composer of many songs and 
an opera, Rosmunde, given in Novara in 
1929. It is said that he is practically un- 
known as a manager of opera. La Scala’s 
season opens December 26 with Norma. 


Italian composer, has 
manager of La 
Anita Colombo, 


Gutmann Concert Direction 
Goes Out of Business 


Celebrated Vienna Agency Victim 
of Hard Times 


The Concert Direction-Gutmann of 
na, internationally known managerial 
has closed its doors, forced out of 
because of unfavorable musical conditions in 
the Austrian capital. 

Founded in 1876 (the same year that saw 
the start of the Hermann Wolf Concert Di- 
rection in Berlin) the Gutmann business was 
actually begun by Ignaz Kugel, a Viennese 
impresario, but Albert Gutmann took it over 
very soon after and was its head until 1906 
when he sold out to Hugo Knepler who con- 
ducted the enterprise until its recent cessa- 
tion, 

In their day the Gutmann Direction pre 
sented Rubinstein, Sarasate, Brahms, Joa- 
chim, Leschetizky, and other celebrities of 
that period; some of the later artists under 
the same management were Hubermann, Al 
fred Griinfeld, the Quartet, Erica 
Morini, Ysaye, Casals, Selma Kurz, Jeritza, 
Battistini, Piccaver, Slezak, Rosenthal, etc. 

Mr. Knepler’s accession to the Gutmann 
interests was immensely popular with all 
the artists under the aegis of that establish- 
ment, for he had musical understanding, keen 
business sense, and a personality of unusual 
sympathy and charm. 

He gives out as the reasons for his closing of 
the agency, the inability of the Vienna public 
to support many concerts during the present 
financial hard times in that city, the compe- 
tition of the radio and of film theaters; and 
the unwillingness of the visiting artists to 
reduce their regular high fees commensu- 
rately with the altered economic conditions 
of present day Vienna. 

In his statement to the local press, Mr. 
Knepler said: “It has been my endeavor for 
twenty-five years to present to the musical 
page 8) 
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Hilda Socks Weds 
Desire Defrere 


Hilda Burke, soprano, of Baltimore, 
well remembered for having sung leading 
roles with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany and at Ravinia Park, was married 
October 7 to Desire Defrere, baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Miss Burke made 
her operatic debut in Baltimore in 1924 with 
the Defoe Opera Company in the role of 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana. In Feb- 
ruary, 1928, she appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company in Die Wal- 
kuere, and a month later she sang Amor in 
Orpheus with the same company the same 
year, and in November made her first ap 
pearance with the company as Aida with 
Charles Marshall as Rhadames. 


Thousands Acclaim 
Chamlee and Gall 


Los ANGELES, October 3 (By Special Tele- 
gram ).—Ne arly six thousand people acclaimed 
Mario Chamlee and Yvonne Gall singing lead- 
ing roles in the local premiere of Rabaud’s 
Marouf, which opened the eighth season of 
the Los Angeles Grand Opera Association 
this week at the Shrine Auditorium. The 
performance was conducted by Wilfred Pel 
letier. Advance sales for the remaining 
seven performances bespeak a_ successful 
season. Bruno Davin UssHer 


Jacques Dupont Wins 
Prix de Rome 


Paris was 
year to Jacques 


The annual Prix de Rome in 
awarded unanimously this 
Dupont, composer and _ pianist, already 
known for his score to the lyric cantata in 
one act, L’Ensorceleuse. The second Prix 
de Rome went to Olivier Messaien, twenty 
years old, two of whose wurks were played 
recently by the Straram Orchestra in Paris 
The Prix de Rome jury was composed of 
Henri Biisser, Noél Gallon, Marcel Samuel 
Rousseau, Paul Dukas and several others. 


Ruth Miller Chamlee 
Recuperating 


Ruth Miller Chamlee 
Hollywood hospital on 
emergency operation for 
is reported to be 
Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the 


was hurried to a 
October 4 for an 
appendicitis. She 
recuperating quickly. 
her husband, is a leading 


Los Angeles Opera Company. 
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AM indeed grateful ior having this op- 

I portut ot chatting to you exactly a 
week before landing on your hospitable 
shores. | have spent a very pleasant holiday 
in my native England, and consequently | 
don't suppose I can do better than give you, 
in the time at my disposal, a very 
rough impression of musical events over here. 
The title England Hears” would 
therefore best describe my talk, and 1 promise 
it shall contain no mention of either the 
situation, both of 
attention of the 
the 


short 
“What 


you 
weather ) poli ical 

j occupy the 
country a iar greater 
t than any activities O1 Music OF musi 


which 
extent at 
momet 
cians 
And yet, if you who 
could opportunity ot 
present at one of the Promenade Concerts, 
in full swing s Hall, you 
hardly imagine that the musical Lon- 


such distressing 


istening to me 
being 


are i 
today have an 


at the Quee1 
gave much thought to 

the recent bud; r th 

stently abnormal rainfall ! I Imirable 
‘ because the LO of the 
hall is occupied by standing instead of seated 
now in their thirty-seventh 

1 


chief, and indeed 


subjects as e con 


concerts, so called 


listeners, are 
and form the 

l my attraction of the summer mx 
London, just as the Stadium concerts in 
York, and the Hollywood bowl 

certs in Los Angeles are the outstanding 
events im your country. 
nightly 


only 
nths 


con 
mer These 
seasons, held over a 
nine or ten } 
agine, an enormous symphonic field. 
a great number of miscellaneous pro 
there are special evenings devoted 
other of the great classic 
Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, 
feature to which | want 
your attention is the 
once a week to British 
eight such evenings 
four of which are 
Vaughan Williams, 


1 nenad 
promenadt 


Sk 
1 1x Le) 
period i 


weeks, cover, as you 


entirely to one or 
asters (Ba 
ut the 

principally to draw 
Riven over 
compe There 
in the present season, 
monopolized by Elgar, 
and Delius 

The fact nights find 
the Queen’s Hall more crowded than ever is 
a striking commentary on the attitude of the 
British public towards the home product 
Imagine, for example, Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
crowded to its doors tor a series ol eigh 
weekly concerts consisting entirely of works 
by American “imagine,” 
for | am afraid that in this respect the 
American composer may well envy his Brit 
ish conirere. 

| was present on Thursday last at one oi 
these all-British concerts, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain the only two remaining 
seats available in the hall. It was an un- 
forgettable sight as, through a haze of to 
smoke, one saw tne 
throng of standing musical 
drawn from all classes of the community, and 
one looked up to both galleries wherein 
every seat was occupied. The entrance of 
that indefatigable conductor, Sir Henry 
Wood, who for thirty-seven consecutive sea 
sons has directed these concerts, is the signal 
for a tremendous outburst of applause, which 
is repeated 


its appointed end. 


agner) D 
evening 


sers are 


hat these particular 


” 
t 
‘ 


composers j said 


bacco closely packed 


enthusiasts, 


as each successive work comes to 
The warmth of applause 
concerts is indeed a feature which 
newcomers, and if sometimes 
the zeal of the average promenader in this 
respect outruns his discretion, he must not 
be too harshly judged for his seeming lack 
of discrimination. 

In these references to the Promenade Con 
certs | have not yet mentioned the orchestra, 
which is of course the celebrated symphoni 
body named after the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, or as we call it here, the B. B. ¢ 
Vith pardonable pride | would remind you 
1 instrumentalists have long held 

zh reputation, and 


at these 


impresses all 


p 


certainly 
orchestra contains the pick of 
unfortunately, due to a 
causes, mainly financial, England 
iad no orchestra which could really be 
to approximate the standard of your 
nagnificent orchestras in the U. S 
his has been, in no sense, the fault of 
individual performers themselves—very 
I rather the fault 
always prevented 
Aiter a sea 
at rehearsal and performance, the 
t now 
d, well-disciplined 


he contrary—but 
ns whicl ve 

adequate rehearsal. 
well 
organization which 
the way to equalling the standard 
or long considered the finest in the 


rchestra has become a 


Mention of this orchestra automatically 
brings me to the role played by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation itself in providing 
with its musical necessities 
wireless Its function in English 

al life is both important and interest 
Apart from supporting our best orches 

tra, and relaying to all listeners a de luxe 
mphony concerts conducted by its 

1, Dr. Adrian Boult and other 
leaders, it broadcasts a series 

1 studio concerts which for 
interest would be hard to beat. 


public 


sheer 
educational 
1 the course of a week it is possible to 
hear every style of from Palestrina 
played by every conceivable 
of instruments, from string 
orchestras and choruses. The 
Iso a courageous pioneer, and 


aiso 


music 


ne | 
travinsky 
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WHAT ENGLAND HEars 


By Eugene Goossens 


[“What England Hears” is the radio speech Eugene Goossens gave over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System’s network from London, England, on September 13. 


lov 


those Ameri 


ans who did not hear the address we print it in its entirety for the potent facts and terse 


mments Mr. Goossens makes.—The Editor.| 
has what many people consider the audacity 
to broadcast during the winter months whole 
concerts devoted exclusively to contemporary 
music. I am afraid that these concerts are 
usually the signal for the plain man to rise 
from his arm-chair and switch off the loud- 
speaker, but the thought of this would hardly 
disconcert the B. B. C., which knows very 
well that that same gentleman has only got 
to push a switch in order to enjoy an alter- 
native program of lighter ingredients on a 
different wave-length 

There is no possible doubt, however, but 
that the B. B. C. is responsible for both the 
spreading of good 
musk this 
country, and a con 
siderable rise in 
the standard ol 
public appreciation 
ol it 

| am afraid that 
the to 
tally different con 
governing 
broadcasting exist 
in the United 
States and Eng 
land, your country 
will hardly find it 
feasible to take a 

out of the 

C.’s book in 
matter of edu 
cational experi 
ments of the type 
I have mentioned 
Nevertheless th-« 
fact remains that 
the B. B. C. esti 
the intelli- 
gence and appre 
ciative ability of 
the British public 
on avery high 
level, an example 
which, I  respect- 
fully submit, might 
often be followed 
more generally in 
the United States 

But | have talk- 
ed enough to you 
about broadcast 
ing, and now we 
will go over to the 
venerable —univer- 
sity city of Ox 

some 


ford where 
weeks was held the annual festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music I have known some vivid con- 
trasts of kind and another, but surely 
greater than that of the hallowed walls 
of the old Sheldonian theater, Wren’s mas- 
echoing to the dissonant strains: of 
the ultra-moderns. Even my own rather 
second-violin-sonata sounded 
strangely out of place here, but when the 
performance of Hindemith’s Wir Bauen eine 
Stadt took place in the Holywell music room 
the oldest music room in Europe—then | 
felt that really the heights of incongruity had 
been reached. 

But what a pleasant gathering of friends 
was there, and though American music was 
too lavishly represented in the pro 
grams, yet it was good to see and talk with 
such representative leaders of the young 
my friends Copland, Sessions, 
acobi and many others. For four days Ox- 
ford gave itself over to music, and offered a 
cordial but somewhat rainy reception to its 
cosmopolitan visitors. 

ater, in the Queen’s Hall, London, we 
listened to two concerts of orchestral and 
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leaf 
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choral music, at which the man-in-the-street 
revelled, or otherwise, in performances which 
ranged from the attenuated abstractions of 
von Webern to the full-blodded gaieties of 
George Gershwin’s American in Paris. Al- 
together an illuminating experience, this 
festival, leaving one with a sense of grati- 
tude to its organizers for affording us the 
opportunity of hearing so much of contempo 
rary musical thought. 

London, during the three months which 
comprise its social season, is conspicuously 
devoid of orchestral attractions, but makes 
up for this deficiency by giving us plenty of 
opera. So it was 
that at Covent 
Garden the glories 
of German, Italian 
and French opera 
came into their 
own again, and the 
eminent Gigli, 
Ponselle and many 
others gave us our 
annual vocal thrill. 
In a repertory not 
very conspicuous 
for novelty we 
heard at least one 
work new to Lon- 
lon—Romani’s Fe- 
dra in which 
Rosa Ponselle so 
vividly covers the 
whole range of vo- 
al and histrionx 
emotions. Running 
concurrently with 
the Covent Garden 
season was a sea- 
son of Russian op- 
era and ballet at 
the Lyceum The- 
ater, where Chali 
apin headed the at- 
tractions, and at 
which no less than 
five Russian operas 
new to London 
were performed by 
the Russian com- 
pany. 

1 mention these 
two both 
well attended by 
the London public, 
to show that the 
English are, as a 
whole, a nation of 
opera-lovers. But this is not to say that the 
opportunities afforded for listening to opera 
in this country are necessarily confined to 
the summer months. For instance, 
there will begin at Covent Garden a season 
of opera sung in the vernacular by British 
artists; and later on this same company will 
pay its bi-annual visits to the big provincial 
cities, taking with it a repertory which not 
only consists of old favorites, but includes 
quite a fair sprinkling of- novelties, British 
included. 

Ihe English public, thanks to the pioneer 
efforts of touring companies such as the Carl 
Rosa, Beecham, British National and Covent 
Garden—not to mention that excellent Lon- 
don product the Old Vic—knows and loves 
the standard operas, and what is more, wants 
them in the English language. This, to my 
mind, is an admirable symptom, for it does 
not follow that opera need suffer just because 
it is equipped with an intelligent translation 

The work of the American opera company 
in your own country well showed its possi- 
bilities, and I hope the great American public 
will one day soon, give its whole support to 
a movement which, as has been proved once 


seasons, 


London) owner of the copyright 


soon 
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here, brings cpera closer to the English 
speaking peop while, at the same time, 
making no pretence ot superseding, or at- 
tempting to supersede the periormances of 
works in their original language. 

So much for opera, however, for 1 have 
not yet enumerated the orchestras which sup- 
ply London and the provinces with orchestral 
music. Incidentally, it has always astonished 
me to think that at a moment when London 
is fullest of visitors, none of our big orches- 
tras has had the courage to supply it with 
symphony concerts. I refer, of course, to the 
months of May, June and July, and only 
yesterday received a letter from an American 
visitor on the subject. In New York there 
would be no demand for such concerts, par- 
ticularly as the Stadium concerts cover a 
very large field, but here, in spite of rival 
attractions, social and musical, the experi- 
ment might still be a success. 

London possesses three major orchestras 
(besides the B. B. C. which now takes the 
place of the former Queen’s Hall orchestra). 
Ihey are the Royal Philharmonic, the Lon- 
don Symphony, and the Albert Hall Orches- 
tra. None is endowed, and all depend on sub- 
scriptions for their support. The programs 
are usually extremely varied, and, with few 
exceptions, always include at least one first 
performance. The Hallé Orchestra in Man- 
chester (which the famous Hans _ Richter 
formerly conducted) the Liverpool Philhar 
monic, the Birmingham Municipal and 
others supply the needs of the provinces, 
though falling considerably short, both in 
number and quality, of the major symphony 
orchestras of the United States. This is no 
place, nor indeed is there time, to discuss the 
relative qualities or deficiencies of American 
and British audiences; and besides, apart 
from comparisons being odious, as the saying 
goes, I still wish to retain the goodwill ot 
my many friends on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

One observation, however, I feel bound to 
make, derived as it is from a pretty fair 
acquaintance with both peoples, musically 
speaking. Without any question, one finds 
a greater broad-mindedness where new music 
is concerned among American audiences than 
one does among European. It may be that, 
over here, tradition and a tendency to parti- 
sanship react on our judgments, whereas in 
America you are less concerned with the 
origins of music than with the first impres- 
sions which the music creates on you at the 
time of hearing it. We still talk overmuch 
of schools and tendencies and ’isms: you on 
the other hand, are more prone to be inter- 
ested in the personality of the composer him- 
self rather than in what particular faction, 
musical creed, or school of thought that per- 
sonality is associated with. I have constantly 
remarked this fact, in the audiences of the 
Hollywood Bowl as well as those of the 
Atlantic coastline. It is a happy augury for 
the thriving development of music in the 
United States—a state of affairs unhappily 
too often not noticeable in the audiences of 
many of our English cities which pride them- 
selves on a century-old—or more—musical 
tradition. 

And yet we in this old continent, living as 
we do on or near the field of battle—the 
battle of the radical versus the reactionary 
must be forgiven if, because of our prox 
imity, we are apt to take sides rather than 
retain a broad-minded neutrality. 

And now my time is up, and I must say 
‘au revoir” to my listeners. If these random 
impressions, awakened by a three months 
visit to old England, have helped you to bet- 
ter understand our activities as well as our 
problems in music, I shall be happy. Mean- 
time, greetings to all friends, especially in 
Cincinnati and Rochester. 


Twenty-Nine Weeks’ Season for 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

The current season of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony Orchestra will 
comprise twenty-nine weeks, from October 
8 to April 24. As in the past two years, 
ninety-nine subscription concerts will be 
given. Erich Kleiber directs the first six 
weeks of the 1931-32 This is his 
second year with the orchestra. Arturo 
Toscanini will return for his seventh con- 
secutive winter and conduct for two periods 
of eight weeks each. The remaining seven 
weeks will be under the direction of Bruno 
Walter. There will be two series of six 
concerts each for children and young peo 
ple. As usual these will be entrusted to 
Ernest Schelling. 

At Carnegie Hall there are two series of 
thirteen Thursday evenings, two 
thirteen Friday afternoons, two series of 
eight Sunday afternoons, two series of nine 
Saturday evening students’ concerts, and 
two series of six concerts each for children 
and young people. There are also seven 
Sunday afternoons at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and six Sunday afternoons at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


season, 


series of 


Giannini Soon to Sing Again 
Dusolina 
atic and 


Giannini will resume 
concert engagements on 
19, after complete recuperation from an 
operation for appendicitis, at Frankfurt- 
Am-Main, where she is convalescing. 


her oper- 
October 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Some SKRYABIN LETTERS TO ALTSCHULER 


[Editorial Note: Skryabin did not date his 
letters. Mr. Altschuler believes that this let- 
ter was written toward the end of 1906, per- 
haps in November. It is an answer to his 
invitation that Mr. Skryabin come for a con- 
cert tour to the United States.} 


45 Rue de la Longue Haie 
Pension Weeckers 
Brussels. 
JUST received your kind letter, my dear 
friend, and was very touched by your 
taking so much interest in my success in 
America. Accept my deep gratitude. I shall 
send a telegram to your brother to act at his 
discretion, being quite sure that he will do 
his utmost to take care of my interests. I 
want to make clear only a few points. First, 
about by participation in the chamber music 
concert. I can take part in it only by per- 
forming one of my sonatas, as I never com- 
posed anything for chamber music, and | 
never play any other composers. Second, | 
should certainly not accept any fees that 
could compromise me, but you understand 
it yourself. Third, I wish that my concerts 
would occur in close succession so that | 
should not be obliged to remain in America 
too long. 

The photographs are ordered, but are not 
yet ready; at any rate they will be sent soon. 
[ am very sorry that I gave away the re- 
views to various managers. I shall send 
those that I have; most of them are in 
Russian; they need to be translated. Maybe 
I shall get a copy of L’Illustration, in which 
you will find my biography and one of my 
small Poems for piano. There are also Ger- 
man criticisms. do not know if they will 
be of any value to you. Once more accept 
my gratitude and assurance of my sincere de- 
votion. Give, please, my best love to your 
brother, whom I certainly remember well. 

Yours, 
A. SKRYABIN. 

P. S.: I did not understand as to whether 
I have to send you the score and parts. (This 
refers to Skryabin’s piano concerto.) At any 
rate I give you the address of my publisher 
from whom you can secure all my composi- 
tions without any expense. (It can be done, 
| think, through any music dealer). Here 
at least, Breitkopf has secured all my com- 
positions on the occasion of my concerts. 
Nevertheless, I can myself bring you the 
necessary material. Only write me what the 
string section consists of. The address of 
my publisher is M. P. Belaieff, Leipsic, Ger- 
many. Write to me soon. 


[About May, 1907. Addressed to Jacob 
Altschuler, brother of Modeste, and manager 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in New 
York City.) 

24 Rue de la Tours, 

Paris. 
Dear Friend Jacob, 

Every day I am waiting for a letter from 
you, but in vain. Modeste does not write to 
me either. I think you both have forgotten 
me. I, on my part, before writing to you, 
wanted to see and hear Isserlis. (/sserlis 
was one of the three pupils of Wassili Safo- 
noff. The other two were Lhévinne and 
Skryabin. Modeste Altschuler asked Skrya- 
bin for his opinion about Isserlis. The latter 
—also Lhévinne and Skryabin—appeared 
with Modeste Altschuler’s Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York City under 
the baton of Safonoff). This I could only 
do yesterday. He is a pianist with 
great technic (but not remarkable). I can- 
not judge about his tone as the instrument 
sounded too blurred in the room where he 
played, because there was no furniture. | 


good 


The Late Composer Speaks Characteristically of His Plans, 


Works, and Purposes 
Courtesy Enables 
Publication 


can add that this boy is very conceited. Can 
you imagine that, when hearing one of my 
Preludes as interpreted by him, I remarked 
to him that he played twice too slowly, and 
then I played it myself in the right tempo, 
whereupon he announced that nevertheless he 
wanted to preserve his “individuality,” to 
which I suggested that it would be best to 
preserve mine. Generally speaking, he does 
not seem to be a bad boy, and I think he may 
be successful. Please do not tell him that I 
related this episode of the Prelude. It was 
certainly boyishness on his part, nothing 
more. He also played for me his little things 


Modeste Altschuler’s 
Musical Courier 
of Letters 


ture. It was the 


rived. 


day when your letter ar- 
To Mme. Morosov I talk about you 
always. (Mme. Morosov allowed Skryabin 
an annuity of 5,000 francs, so that he could 
devote himself to creative work without 
worrying about money matters.) I showed 
her your — and described your talents. 
In a word, you could have listened, you 
would have co satisfied. Generally speak- 
ing, | am terribly angry with you. I simply 
cannot explain your behavior. (Skryabin 
underlined the last three words. He refers 
to the fact that Modeste Altschuler had ne- 
glected passport formalities and was thus 
indefinitely delayed 





for piano—they were 
nice “salon” music. 

How are you? 
How are your wife 
ind your children? 
Don’t be lazy, write 
me a little bit. It is 
not nice to act that 
way. We are await- 
ing impatiently a 
cable from Modeste 
about his departure. 
There will be great 
reioicing when we 
meet again. Au re- 
voir, dear friend, 
dear friend. I and 
Tania send you our 
sincerest and friendly 
love. With best 
wishes to you and 
your wife. 

A. SKRYABIN. 
[To Modeste Alt- 


schuler. Written m 


(Scriabin) 


Express, refer 


assist Mr. 
The latter 


taking down. 
bin’s letters 


medium for 


Editor. 





HE subjoined letters by Skryabin 
edited by Bruno David 
Ussher, of the Los 
largely to 
poser’s American tour, and to Modeste 
Altschuler’s trip to Russia in 1907, the 
aim of which was to secure a subsidy the 
from the Russian government for the lay.) 
Russian Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. Skyrabin was most anxious to 
Altschuler 

writes 
Courier from Los Angeles: 
ters will appear in my memoirs, which 
a noted Russian historian here is now 
I feel it my duty to the 
American music lovers to have Skyra- 
known to 
choose the Musical Courier as the best 
that 


in coming to Paris, 
where Skryabin’s 
music was being 
played at the Diag- 
hileff concerts. To 
which must be added 
that sometimes Skry- 
ahin did not know 
cause of this de 
Mind you, if 
you were here, we 
would not be parted 
for a moment. You 
cannot imagine to 
whom I would not 
introduce you here. 
Perdition on you! 
Now I am expect- 
ing in Paris a mil- 
lionaire, a certain 
Oronovsky, on whom 
I set some hopes 
even great ones. 
Only, it is very diffi- 


Angeles Evening 
the com- 


in his mission. 
to the Musical 
“These let- 


them and I 


purpose.”’—The 








Paris, during the 
Spring of 1907, on 
the stationery printed for Skryabin’s U. S. 
tour, bearing his picture. At this time Serge 
Diaghile ff, later on well known as director of 
the Russian Ballet, had arranged an exhibit 
of Russian paintings in Paris, also a number 
of concerts of Russian music, for which he 
had collected a subsidy of “ye oe rubles, 
leraule through the help of A. S. Taneyeff, 
secretary to Czar Nicholas it: who contrib- 
uted the major part of the sum. Modeste 
Altschuler had travelled to Russia to organ- 
ise there a guarantee fund for his Russian 
Symphony in New York City, and hoped to 
enlist the aid of A. Taneyeff through the help 
of Skryabin, to whom he had written about 
it. A. S. Taneyeff, too, was a composer, but 
not a relative of the better known composer, 
S. I. Taneyeff.) 

Dear Friend, 

What about arithmetic? You have 
foooooorgotten it (funny spelling by S) 
Now you certainly have received my letter in 
answer to your two that were brought to 
me the same day. Now you certainly know 
that I could not comply with your request, 
as Taneyeff was just leaving Paris for Pe- 
tersburg or somewhere else, perhaps Lon- 
don; I do not know. We met only twice or 
three times, and the last time was on the 
day of my fifth concert, when my symphony 
was being performed. (/t was his second 
symphony, Nikisch conducting.) He said 
he was going to leave Paris the next day. 
As I gathered, he remained for one more 
day, then refused to meet me at a certain 
place (Creffulo’s), on account of his depar- 


cult to keep up with 
that man, and al- 
though Deligne (a local musician) told me 
that he would arrive one of these days from 
Nice, I cannot vouch for it. If you come 
here, I shall introduce you to Shaikovitch 
(a rich Russian patron of music), to whom 
| have already spoken about you, although 
he is not a millionaire, but he knows plenty 
of people in Paris. If you will stick a little 
longer in Russia, you will no longer find me 
in Paris, as we are leaving for Switzerland. 
I shall certainly notify you of our address. 
No, seriously, you annoyed me terribly. I 
wanted so badly to be of service to you. Up 
to the last moment I hoped you would come. 
Even during the performance of the sym- 
phony I was looking for you in the audience, 
hoping that you would perhaps surprise me. 
No, not a sign of you! You did not show 
up. D-e-e-evil!!! (The accentuated spell- 
ing of the word “devil” and exclamation 
marks are Skryabin’s, who had a habit of 
expressing in his manner his jocose anger.) 
Drop me a line soon when and where we 
shall meet. I mean, if you find me in Paris 
or not. 

you. Tania sends you her sincere 
Au revoir, 


I kiss 
regards. soon ! 
A. SKRYABIN, 
l’Extase. I 
Moscow. 


1907.) 


P. S. I finished the Poem de 
sent my first letter to Jurgenson in 

(To Jacob Altschuler. Spring, 
Dear Friend Jacob, 

[ hastened to answer your kind letter 
which I just received. First about Modeste. 

am awfully sorry that his trip to Russia 


failure. Certainly, he should 
been in Paris at the time of the Rus- 
concerts, and to see the musicians and 
Maecenases, who, almost without exception, 
were present. Up to the last concert I was 
sure that he would arrive and so give me the 
opportunity of introducing him to everybody, 
and to be of service to him, as | am dying to 
be. How astonished | nay, indignant, 
when he was not even oe the last 
concert. 

On the first or the second of the month, I 
received from him just two letters from 
Petersburg, saying that he is waiting there 
for Safonoff. Why Safonoff? Well, I had 
better not speak of it. I am so angry. 

Now, about the concerts. It 
tain Diaghileff (Serge Diaghileff 
time still unknown generally, hence Skrya- 
bin’s reference to him as a “certain” Diaghi 
leff), the same who was the manager of the 
exhibits of Russian painters, who also man- 
aged those concerts, i. e., found the money, 
for arranging them. From whom he got the 
money, I do not know. I can only say that 
several persons were the victims. One of 
them, Nicholas II A certain amount (I 
think, insignificant) was given by Taneyeff. 
That is all I can tell you. It is all I know 
myself about it. But even this information 
I got from Blumenfeld, who did not give it 
as authentic. (Blumenfeld, the well known 
Russian conductor). When I know more, I 
will write to you. Yes, they say that there 
is a hundred thousand francs deficit, despite 
the fact that the houses were crowded. The 
artists, such as Nikisch and Shalyapin were 
expensive. I cannot write more today. 
I must hurry off to keep a business rendez- 
vous. 


We know 


was such a 
have 


Sian 


was, 


present, 


was a cer 
was at that 


too 


nothing new. I am reading a 
great deal, preparing for work. I finished 
the “Poem de 1’Extase.” It will be per- 
formed here next year. I am anxious to 
play it for Modeste. Now, I am not sure 
that he will drop in. It would be too much. 

Au revoir, dear friend. I hug you dearly 
and ask you to give my greetings to your 
wife. 

Always yours, 
(Often Skryabin preferred not to sign his 
name to his letters.) 

P. S. What is the matter with La Lib- 
erté? (Edit. Note: La Liberté, a French 
Canadian, was a piano pupil “4 Skrvabin 
According to Modeste Altschuler, La Liberté 
poss the original draft of Shesahia's or- 
chestration to the Poem de lExtase. The 
revised instrumentation as now in use, was 
made that summer by the composer and Mo 
deste Altschuler together in Switzerland, 
where they spent two weeks.) He kept on 
writing aa suddenly stopped. Is he well? 
Tania sends her heartfeit greetings to he} 
dear friends. 


(Postcard from Paris, 
Modeste Altschuler.) 


D-e-e-e-ar!! (Manner of writing is Skrya 
bin’s.) I am writing you, half-dead from 
fatigue. The whole day I was running about, 
looking for a flat, but. alas, did not find any 
thing suitable. I thank you, my 
friend, for your precious lines. 


We 


{pril 6, 


‘ 
1907, tw 


dearest 


are waiting for you with great impa- 
tience. We hope that, after all, you will not 
come alone. Write me when you leave 
Only the nearness of our early reunion con- 
us somehow for the fact that we did 
not behold your grinning visage when we 
left. Give our heartfelt greetings to your 
dear wife. Do not be lazy, write soon. As 
(Continued on page 10) 


soles 
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MR. AND MRS. GATTI-C. 
ready for the ups and downs of the 
politan season. 


1SAZZA 
Metro- 


MUSIC FROM 


ROSA PONSELLE 
just said the word, and Whiskers rose to the 
occasion like a little gentleman, 
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GRACE MOORE 
and her new husband, Valentine Parara, 
riving on the SS. Ile de France. 


ar- 


BARKS 


LEONORA CORONA 
returned on the Ile de France 
who asked Whiskers, his friend, to 


with Spook 


join hih 
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Gutmann Concert Direction 
Goes Out of Business 


(Continued from page 5) 

public of my city, the best Austrian and for- 
eign artists. As long as I could, I paid their 
high fees of $1,000, $1,500, and even $2,000. 
]1 had to give such guarantees in advance, 
sometimes nine and ten months before the 
actual appearances. I could not foresee that 
concert attendance in Vienna would shrink 
to such lamentable proportions during the 
past tew seasons. 

‘I regret to have to retire from business 
but my one great consolation is that in spite 
of all the difficulties and obstacles, 1 have 
not remained in debt to any of my artists, 
and after closing contracts with them never 
asked them to reduce their fees or in any 
other way release me from stipulated obli- 
gations.” 

[he passing of the Gutmann Direction is 
a serious blow to music life of Vienna. 
Much personal sympathy goes out to Mr. 
Knepler from the many artists whom he 
served so well and so honestly. 


Kelberine Divides Season Between 
America and Europe 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist, will give an 
all-Bach-Beethoven recital in the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on November 7. On 
December 18 Mr. Kelberine begins a Euro- 
pean concert tour, the itinerary of which 
includes all the cities in which he played 
last year and an engagement in Berlin. The 
pianist will make his debut in the German 
capital in January. His schedule includes 
appearances in Rome, as soloist with the 
Société Sainte-Cecilia, and in Paris. Last 
year Mr. Kelberine gave a recital in Paris; 
this year he returns as assisting artist with 
the Orchestre Symphonique, Pierre Mon 
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CHAMBER OPERA IS 
REVIVED IN ITALY 


Rome.—Adriano Lualdi is responsi- 
ble for a movement to revive chamber 
opera and various other Italian com- 
posers are following his example. 
Lualdi’s own one-act work, Graneola, 
is nearing completion; Ottorino 
Respighi has promised to contribute 
Fiamma; Pick-Mangiagalli offers a 
short music drama called Ospite inat- 
teso, and Francesco Santoliquido con- 
tributes La Bajadera dalla machera 
gialla. 











teux conducting. The pianist comes to Amer- 
ica the latter part of January. His New 
York recital will take place in Carnegie Hall 
in February. 


Famous Cello Goes to Canada 


Hambourg has _ recently acquired 
famous Wurlitzer Collection an 
Andreas Guarnerius cello, dated 1692. This 
instrument is known as the “Servais Guar- 
nerius,” from the fact that it once belonged 
to the celebrated cellist, Francois Servais 
(1807-1877) the “Paganini” of the cello. 

Hill and Sons, London violin makers and 
experts ever since Pepys’ day, are using a 
photograph of this particular cello in their 
exhaustive book on “The Violin Makers of 
the Guarneri Family.” 


Goldsand Signs Again 
Already announced to play thirteen re- 
citals during December, a fourteenth has now 
been added to this list for Robert Goldsand, 
the Viennese pianist. The artist has been 
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THE LAY O' 


A musical courier is required to make us hear the lay o' the land, 
just as a travel courier helps us to see it. 
couriers whether what we see and hear reaches our hearts, or merely 


heads 


' 
rine 


these programs out of the category of just another folk tune concert, 
and makes us conscious of the “rocks and rills, and templed hills.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Louise Arnoux gave unaffected charm to her varied program. 
audience had no time to be cold or critical. 
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I find small pleasure in costume recitals; 


tion in this case. 
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musically and dramatically as are the programs of 


LOUISE ARNOUX 


tis her sensitiveness,—her exquisite feeling for the thing, that lifts 


few really good costume recitalists: 
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but I must make an excep- 


and only one Louise 








COURIER 


signed for Freeport, Ill., on December 4. 
Other states to hear him during this month 
include Nebraska, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


Foreign News In Brief 


Arnold Bax Gets Medal 

Lonpon.—The Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety has decided to award its gold medal 
to Arnold Bax, the English composer, and 
the ceremony of presentations is to be held 
at the Society’s November concert in Queen’s 
Hall. This is one of the most coveted musi- 
cal honors in Great Britain. The gold medal 
is also to be awarded to Rachmaninoff later 
in the season. 

Bruckner’s Organ to Be Heard Again 

VIENNA—The organ on which Anton 
Bruckner played while he served at the 
church of St. Florian, near Linz, Austria, is 
being renovated. A committee and the State 
Monument Office have raised the necessary 
funds. The mechanism will be modernized, 
but the outward appearance of the organ 
is to remain unaltered. P. B. 

Giordano Vice President of La Scala 

Mitan.—The Duca Marcello Visconti di 
Modrone, podesta (governor) of Milan, has 
been appointed president of the Ente auto- 
nomo (governing body) of the Scala. Um- 
berto Giordano, the composer, is vice pres- 
ident. ze 

Wagner's Villa as a Monument 

Zirich.—The Villa Triebschen, situated 
near Lucerne and famous for Wagner’s hav- 
ing lived and written some of his finest mu- 
sic there (Tristan, etc.) has been bought by 
the city for a public monument. K. 


Gridley Ready for New York 
Recital 


Dan Gridley is to give a recital in Town 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 18. Mr. 
Gridley has had many appearances in New 
York and elsewhere in oratorio and with 
symphony orchestras. His program con- 
tains many interesting works; besides the 
classics he sings a Russian group, several 
songs by Richard Strauss, one by Mahler and 
in the English group music by Farwell, Wal- 
ter Kramer, and Edwards. 


Distinguished Patrons at Knabe 
New York Warerooms 
Distinguished artists who recently visited 
Knabe Warerooms, New York, for the pur- 
chase of pianos for their personal use were 
Galli-Curci, Florence Easton and Mme. Ina 
3ourskaya of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mme. Easton selected an Ampico Grand 
together with a large collection of Ampico 
recordings of her contemporaries and ac- 
quaintances among the great pianists. 


Lindgren vs. Kahn Suit Dismissed 
Lydia Lindgren, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, sued Otto H. Kahn recently 
for $500,000, alleging that the banker had 
promised her support in her musical career 
and failed to do so. The trial came up last 
week before the Supreme Court at Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Justice Druhan dis- 
missed the case without submitting it to the 
jury on the ground that the plaintiff had 
~ succeeded in establishing a prima facie 
case. 


Nina Morgana’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Concetta Morgana, mother of Nina 
Morgana, Metropolitan Opera _ soprano, 
passed away at her home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on October 5. She came to this country 
from Palermo about forty-five years ago. 
Bruno Zirato is the husband of Mme. Nina 
Morgana. 


Aksarova Sings With Orchestra 

Valentina Aksarova appeared in Queen’s 
Hall on September 8 as soloist with the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Wood. The London 
dailies all noted the success of the gifted 
Russian soprano. 


Musical Mail Lost in Plane Crash 


The tragic accident to the mail plane 
which was catapulted from the S.S. Bre- 
men last Monday deprives the Musical 
Courier of part of its foreign correspondence 
this week including the budget of news 
from Paris. 


English Singers Due 
The English Singers of London will open 
their seventh American tour with a recital 
at Town Hall, New York, October 25. 


VISITORS REGISTER 


E. Robert Schmitz, 
Kurt Helzel, Washington, D. C 
Virginia Castelle (Mrs. George C ‘astelle), 


Md 

Mrs. Elsie Craft Hurley, Baltimore. Md 
Thomas Larremore, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Josephine Forsyth, Ashland, 





Paris, France 


Baltimore, 


Ohio 
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Vicente Escudero to Make 
New York Debut 


European Critics Call Him “A 
Whole Spain in Himself” 
Vicente Escudero, dancer from Spain, is 
coming to America where his debut will 
take place on January 17 in New York City. 
S. Hurok the impresario who presented 
those other interpreters of the art of the 


[ 
2 


ESCUDERO AND ONE OF HIS 
PARTNERS 

and Mary 

this 


Pavlowa, Isadora Duncan, 
will introduce Escudero to 


dance, 
Wigman, 
country. 

The terpsichorean senor has been called by 
European critics “a whole Spain in him- 
self.” He is by birth a “gitano,” (full- 
blooded gypsy) and he first danced in the 
village squares of provincial Spain, accom- 
panied by a guitarist. The two tramped 
from hamlets to towns in their colorful 
native land, earning their supper with their 
pe rg es. 

Castille and Andalusia, Catalonia and Ara- 
gon, contribute their traditional dances to 
Escudero’s repertoire, and competent critics 
have written that “like a true artist, he is not 
content merely to repeat the endlessly varied 
dances as they have been handed down from 
generation to generation, but rather he dis- 
tills their essential elements, recreates them, 
and seems to improvise his contributions 
anew for each performance.” 

It appears that in Escudero, S. Hurok has 
an attraction certain to arouse wide interest 
among those—and the number is growing 
steadily—who follow dance recitals in America. 


Lily Pons Arrives 


Pons arrived October 9 from Buenos 
very active concert and 


Lily 
\ires ready for a 
opera season. 








OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN, 
concert violinist and ¥ ac her, director of the 
Auer Violin School, New York, announces 
the auditions for two sc holarships which 
will be held Thursday morning, October 15, 
at the school. 
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PERFECTION IN VOCAL STANDARD 
DEMANDED FOR STUDENT AND TEACHER 
Edward Johnson and Edgar Schofield Express Their Views 


“There is probably no field of music that 
has suffered more maligning than that of 
voice teaching, and I admit that to an ex- 
tent it has not been altogether unwarranted,” 
said Edgar Schofield in a recent talk with 
Edward Johnson concerning the present 
status of voice teaching. The interview re- 
vealed the ideas of a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing and 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
of one of the prominent tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

“For years,” said Mr. Schofield, “there 
had been much faking in the song teaching 
field by the type of teacher who thought 
only of seeking a living from misguided 
youths whose fond parents had urged them 
to the big cities ‘for a career.’ Fortunately 
there came another period which tended to 
discourage this type of teacher. It brought 
the finely constructed ‘big studio’ into ex- 
istence. For various reasons these have 
passed out of New York,—some of these 
teachers have gone into greater or differ- 
ent fields of activity and others are no 
longer with us. We have also had to recog- 
nize the growth of many great institutions 
such as the Curtis, the |Peabody, the Juilliard 
and the Eastman. These schools caused a 
stir among voice students and for a time a 
certain disquieting period for the individual 
vocal teachers. This need not have occurred 
unless perhaps the schools served to discour- 
age unprepared vocal teachers who should 
not be in the teaching field anyway. 

“The reason for the stir,” continued Mr. 
Schofield, “was that the individual teachers’ 
students were being given scholarships by 
the institutions, and these awards were trans- 
ferring students from individual teachers to 
the school houses. This was felt to be an 
unfair advantage exercised against both 
teacher and student. Matters stood this 
way ;—we, as individuals, prepared students 
to a high degree, training them until they 
were able to win scholarships. The winning 
of these is right and legitimate. But the 
school awarding them gave them to teachers 
on their own staffs thereby taking from us 
our students and the years of arduous pre- 
paratory work. This not only took from 
the glory of our work, the possible success 
of the student and regular remuneration, 
but it created the necessity for the student 
to change his method of work at a critical 
time. Another difficult point was that after 
the short scholarship was over, he had to 
change to still another system or revert to 
his former method. To an extent, the 
Academy of Teachers has changed this. In 
1928 they began getting the cooperation of 
the Juilliard Foundation and other schools 
in the awarding of free scholarships to pu- 
pils of private teachers. 

“So, as the huge army of singing teachers 
was weighed and found wanting—or weighed 
and found adequate—as the big studios came 
and went, as the big institutions appeared 
in many of our large cities, and finally as 
the American Academy became a vital pow- 
er—the level of voice culture and training 
has reached a high point of excellence. 

“Today it is mandatory that every in- 
dividual teacher maintain a standard of ex- 
cellence for by doing this he is bound to get 
a commensurately deserved following. You 
see, there is no school or institution. where 
group or class teaching is prevalent that can 


supply the equivalent to individual teach- 
ing. That is why the teacher who measures 
up to the standard of the Academy is doing 
fine work for future American concert and 
opera stars. In fact I will go so far as to 
say that never in history has vocal teaching 
been on so high a plane. Much of this is due 
to the growing obligation teachers feel to- 
ward their students but it is also due to the 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


high standard of merit forced into recogni- 
tion by the American Academy of Teachers. 
This national American Academy is doing 
far- reaching work; its demands guarantee 
excellence in all branches of vocal work.” 

Edward Johnson corroborated Mr. Scho- 
field’s views: “Yes, you see we are finally 
recognizing the need of a fine profession of 
voice teachers in order to bring out fine 
professional singers. Future singers will 
‘profess’ more musically and culturally if their 
teachers are first made to ‘profess’ to a high 
standard of teaching. I often wondered why 
it took so long for singing teachers to com- 
bine and recognize the need of a standard 
which they cared and dared to make public. 
It is only right to know a teacher’s stand- 
ard. All professions have some such public 
mark of approval. Lawyers have a Bar 
Association, doctors and dentists have the 
Medical and Dental Associations, painters 
have memberships in Academies. Only since 
1922 have we had even the beginning of a 
standardization in the teaching of singing. 
It was in 1922 that the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing came into existence. 
Even now their work is not sufficiently 
recognized as a vital force which is helping 
America to become cultural. The finest part 
about their work not only endeavors to help 
teachers in maintaining a high level of artis- 
tic work but it is showing students the differ- 
ence between authenticated and the casual or 
superficial work which some teachers are 
still willing to give to the struggling embry- 
onic student who is not far enough advanced 
to judge for himself.” 

“And,” added Mr. Schofield, “this is a 
widespread national good. The Academy is 
continually cooperating in every branch of 
vocal advancement, through contact with 
some 3,000 teachers all over the country. In 
the nine years of their existence they have 
constantly watched the needs in the field 
of singing and have issued very vital pro- 
nouncements on these needs. These pro- 
nouncements have not emanated dogmatically 
from their own organization but have been 
deduced by compiling the opinions of edu- 
cators all over the country who have shown 
the general trend of needed corrections. You 
know the Academy group takes these opin- 
ions, compiles them, and finally sends out a 
printed pronunciamento to individual vocal 
educators throughout the United States. 
Every year there is a special subject, some- 
times it affects the teachers, sometimes the 
students, sometimes it applies to both in a 
general sense.” 

“The best part of the Academy work,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “is this standardizing of 
culture and technic in teaching. It is not 
trving to establish a standard of teaching 
whereby every student is. taught after a 
similar or routine method. It is doing the 
very opposite, it is trying to individualize the 
teaching method so there can be no set for- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


announces 





Master Classes and Private Lessons 


by 


ALFRED 


NOVI Ch 


in Los Angeles, California, 
beginning 


October 15, 1931 








Mr. Mirovitch is a regular member 
of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College and students preparing to enter 
the College in Chicago with Mr. Mirovitch 
in September, 1932 will have the oppor- 
tunity of preparatory study with this 
Master Teacher and Eminent Pianist this 


winter. 
Address either: 


Chicago Musical College 
70 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Alfred Mirovitch 


C/o Birkel Music Company 
Sole Agents of Steinway & Sons Piano 
Los Angeles, California 




















MUSICAL 


SOME SKYRABIN LETTERS 
TO ALTSCHULER 


(Continued from page 7) 


have settled down, I shall write 


I kiss you 


soon as we 
you more 
Litre Cart. 
May, 1907.) 
1 Tours, Paris. 


Modeste Altschuler 
24 Rue de 
My dear Darling, 

How indifferent and rude 
know the whole world is in Paris, and with 
them all the rich lovers of Russian art, and 
you go to Moscow and Petersburg to fruit- 
lessly spend your money. Yes, upon my 
word, you are no better than I. 

I received your letter the very hour that 
Taneyeff was leaving for the station to return 
to St. Petersburg, so I was unable to discuss 
anvthing with him. But to Mme. Morosov 
| spoke, and implored her with diabolical 
eloquence to help. You will see her yourself 
if you pass through Moscow. She held out 
very little hope and said that hardly anyone 
will listen to your request in such hard times 
for everybody. (Mr. Altschuler thinks Mme 
Vorosov referred to the economic after ef- 
fects of the Russian Revolution of 1905. He 
commented that when he was in Moscow the 
streets were still kept dark at night.) Poor 
Darling! My fears about her attitude toward 
us proved quite unjustified. As before, she 
shows a great deal of kind attention, and her 

was purely a coincidence. How sus 
picious I was at first. The fellow musicians 
their families were also charming to- 

Tatiana Fedecrovna. (Edit. Note: his 
wife.) Hence, not like some of our mutual 
acquaintances!! (They were not legall) 
married when visiting the United States, as 
Skryabin’s first wife refused to be divorced 
a fact sensationally exploited by certain 
Imerican papers.) Nadyezhda Nikolayevna 
Rimsky-Korsakoff (The wife of the famous 
composer) is a dear. Generally, they are 
such a nice fatnily! I am so glad that we 
met, and I could sense their goodwill and 
friendship. When will you, you good-for 
nothing, show up? I am so anxious to 
squeeze and to peach you 

And I finished the “Poem de L’ 
And much effort it cost me! How 
many sleepless sishas. Come, we shall 
peruse it together Au revoir, soon. Do 
you hear me, SOON. (Capitals by Skrya 
bin.) In the meantime, 
dially. Tania asks me to give 
felt greetings. 


(jo 


you are! You 


silence 


and 
wards 


Extase.” 
how 


I embrace you cor 


you her heart 


Your Litrie Cat 
(A nickname given to Skryabin by his wife.) 
P.S. One of these days | 
tain Oronovsky, on whom I have set 
hope for your concerts. Generally, I use 
every opportunity of talking about 
sure I shall do everything 
(To Modeste {ts< 
1907.) 
St. Beatenberg, 
Oberland, Switzerland, 
Chalet Schmocker 
not understand what it means 
letters, one to Peters 


shall see a cer 
some 


you. Be 
fhout 


huler Summer 


1 simply do 
I wrote to you two 


Analysis, 





Ghe Danis Mannes Qusic School 


offers its comprehensive theory courses to 
students taking instrumental and 
vocal lessons elsewhere 


FACULTY 


Composition, Theory, 
and Interpretation 


DR. HANS WEISSE 


General Theory 


NEWTON SWIFT 


Solfége 
(Dalcroze Method) 


MURIEL BRADFORD 
MARY FLANNER 
Keyboard Musicianship 


MURIEL BRADFORD 


157 East 74th Street, 


Steinway 


the other to Moscow (to be delivered 
to Taneyeff). And I sent a telegram with 
my address. I have been here more than a 
week. It is divine here, and the life is rather 
cheap. In the bungalow where we are liv- 
ing the re is a spare room. The deuce take 
you! 

How stupidly our correspondence seems to 
be tangled. You are flying like a meteor and 
have surely forgotten to give me your pre- 
cise address. We are waiting for you impa- 
tiently. In the mean time I hug you. Tania 
(Mrs. Tania Skryabin) sends her greetings. 
She is hurrying me to finish this note as she 
is leaving soon for Beatenberg to the post 
office with M.S.L. (a friend). Wire soon 
that you are coming. 


burg, 


A. SKRYABIN. 
1907. ) 
la Harpe, 
Lausanne, 
Suisse. 


(December 
Square de 


Dear Modeste, 

You certainly deserve to be executed. All 
those days I tried to think of the most ter- 
rible execution I could choose for you. 
Tania says the best punishment would be for 
us both to come to New York (That was be 
fore a second concert tour in the United 
States was planned), and give you for the 
second time all the trouble that fell to your 
lot during our first visit! Well may God 
pardon you. If you will write, everything 
will be forgiven on our part also. 
you and your family 
for the New Year, and I wish you a “guar- 
antee fund,” (the words, “guarantee fund” 
written in English, but with Russian 
Altschuler had trouble about a 
guarantee fund) and all the good things 
oming therefrom! About myself I will 
write not anything, until | know what does 
interest you, but I have enough to tell you! 

After all, I will let you know this most 
important news: Maybe I shall go to Russia, 
where they are arranging big concerts for 
me in Moscow and Petersburg, including 
the third symphony and the “Poem de l’Ex- 
tase.” It will probably happen in March, so 
that if you will arrange a trip for us to New 
York in February (of course, on good 
terms) the season will not be lost in vain! 
Yes, by the way, I want to ask you 
How did Hofmann play my compositions? 
La Liberté wrote to me that he was per- 
forming the third sonata. You, of course, 
attended the concert. Be so good as to write 
me your impressions of his interpretation. 
please. at my hand- 
I am utterly fatigued. 


Congratulations to 


Were 


letters. 


Do not be surprised, 
writing being so poor. 
| have been working all day on the fifth 
sonata, which I almost finished, and you 
will not recognize the “Poem de 1’Extase.” 
yabin had discarded the original or- 
chestration and was working on the new 
version he and Modeste Altschuler con 

ived.) So manv new things! Both as to 


” 
(SA7 


New York 





Piano 
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A MERRY GROUP IN CALIFORNIA 


Left to right: Charles 
Farrell, Heather Thatcher 
(English comedian), Bran- 
well Fletcher (English ac- 
tor), and John McCor- 
mack, photographed at the 
tenor’s home in California. 
Whenever McCormack and 
Dennis McSweeney, his 
manager of many years, 
correspond, there is always 
an exchange of Irish wit. 
On the _ personal  photo- 
graph sent McSweeney, 
McCormack, describing 
himself, wrote: “The great- 
est of all tenors, living, 
dead or to be born! And 
look at that tenor’s figure!” 
Since then he has been 
joined by McSweeney in 
Salt Lake City for their 
eighteenth season together, 
Edwin Schneider accom- 
panist, making the third of 
the Musketeers. The tour 
opened in Denver on Oc- 
tober 5, to. be folloz ved by 
Minneapolis, Chicago on 
18th, Milwaukee, Ann Ar- 
hor, and White Plains 
(N. Y.), at the Civic Cen 
ter on October 27. Boston 
is scheduled for November 
10, New York on the 15th, 
with a second recital at 
Town Hall on December 3 
Other engagements will be 
fulfilled in the East before 
WcCormack returns to Cal- 
ifornia for Christmas with 
his family, at San Age Te 
Park (Spanish for St. Pat- 
rick). McCormack comes 
East again by way of the 
South, appearing for the 
second time in Boston, Chi- 
cago and New York. Sail- 
ing the middle of April for Europe, on 
concert singer at the Albert Hall, London. 
the Eucharistic 


April 24 he will celebrate his Silver Jubilee as a 
McCormack 
Congress in Ireland next summer. 


will take an important part in 








orchestration! Only 
satisfied with it. | 
think it will not be so bad! During the last 
few days I was quite unable to stop. Al- 
ways new horizons in orchestration opened 
themselves. You will see what I shall do in 
my next composition! I wish I could have 
some contact with an orchestra and orchestra 
musicians. I enough imagination 
but that alone is not always sufficient. 
Sometimes you have to play on the instru- 
ment for which you are writing. Well, I 
meant to send you a few lines, and began to 
chatter. Goodnight. I kiss you heartily, 
and yet once more I must scold you. And 
I demand!!!! ETTERS! (Exclamation 
marks and capital letters are Skryabin’s.) 
To all of you my warmest greetings. Tania 
sends her love to all and best wishes for the 
New Year. 

WRITE! (Written across the space of 
next paragraph diagonally in big letters.) 

Did Jacob receive my letter? They are 
going to perform “Extase” in Petersburg on 
February Two different societies in 
\merica requested my photograph and auto 
graph for magazine purposes, one in Chi- 
cago, and one in Canada. 

(No signature.) 


Dated February 


and 
feel 


detail in music 
lately I began to 


possess 


Altschuler. 
, 1908.) 
Square de la Harpe, 
Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


(To Modeste 


Dear Modeste, 

Every day I have been anxious to write 
you, but it never happened. First, because I 
was fearfully busy, and secondly, I went to 
Leipsic to play for the Phonola (He made 
phonograph records for a machine called 
“Phonola”’) and on publishing business. In 
Leipsic I saw Scheff (Belaieff’s manager), 
and gave instructions to send you all the 
material for the performance of the “Poem 
de Il’Extase” as soon as it appears in print. 
By the way, about the text. In two or three 
days I will send you a short résumé of the 
poem, that I shall ask you to have translated 
into English. The best person would be 
Johnstone. (Mr. Altschuler says that John- 
stone married a sister of Helena Blavatsky, 
the founder of the Theosophical Society. 
Skryabin was a Theosophist.) 1 think he 
and Jacob will do it for you with pleasure. 
3e sure to put this translation on the pro- 
gram. (Modeste Altschuler says that on the 
same program Elman made his debut in the 
United States.) It will help even if it be 
not much, to clarify the meaning of the 
“Poem.” My poor darling, you will have 
your hands full at the rehearsals. The score 
grew to be ten times more complicated than 
the third symphony. 

I am writing to you at the moment when 
we are expecting, from minute to minute, the 
arrival of a new member of the family. That 


I can no longer chat with you. Soon 
I will write you more. In the meantime, I 
am hugging you and Jacob dearly, and to 
the dear ladies I send my heartiest greetings. 
Taneyeff did not answer my letter. I am 
writing to Siloti. I cannot make up my 
mind to send the Valse. (Mention of the 
Valse refers to a request from Skryabin’s 
manager for a popular valse. Skryabin said 
he had written one, but never sent it. His 
manager hoped to popularize him by the 
means of that Valse. There is no signature, 
as in other letters.) 

(Postal card to 


is why 


Altschuler.) 
July 22, 1908. 


Jat oh 


De ar Jac ob, 

After all, what does it all mean?!! I am 
scolding you for the last time, then I shall 
be silent for eternity! Right away, do you 
understand, right away, write me. Some 
friends!! Nevertheless. I kiss you and all 
your family. Tania joins me 

A. SKRYABIN. 

Vodeste Altschuler, from Mrs. Skry- 
on note paper with black border.) 
April 1915. Moscow. 

Year Mr. Altschuler 

You certainly know of the terrible misfor- 
tune which befell me and all of us, but I 
want to write to you myself these few lines, 
remembering your friendship and your love 
for the heavenly being who left us. You and 
your brother belonged to those who gave 
him here on the earth minutes of real joy. I 
shall never forget the performance of the 
first and third symphonies in New York. 
Happy, wonderful times! How quickly they 
passed by. Two weeks before his death he 
learned of your performance of the “Prome- 
theus” with the light-effects, and was as 
happy as a child while reading your letter. 
(That performance took place on March 
20, 1915, and constituted the world prem- 
tere of the opus, just as Mr. Altschuler with 
the Russian Symphony, introduced many 
Russian novelties.) Accept my deep and 
heartfelt gratitude for it, and convey it to all 
participants in these performances. In a 
little while I will send you a good portrait 
of Alyeksandro Nikolayevich. At present I 
have none left. I am sending to you and all 
your family sincere greetings. I shall be 
very glad if you will let me know something 
about “Prometheus” in America, and if you 
will forward clippings from the newspapers. 
Yesterday I received the article about the 
lighting apparatus. One more favor: In- 
form me of the address of La Liberté, and 
if you see him give him my greetings. 
Thanking you in advance from all my heart. 

(Sgd.) T. SKRYABIN. 


(Skryabin died April 4, 1915, from blood 
poisoning, after two days of agony. He was 
born December 24 (according to Rosa New- 
march, December 29) 1871. Tania Sk ryabin 
starved to death during the last revolution in 
Russia. ) 


(T. 


abin, 
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FRIDA 


CONQUERS NEW WORLD 


After Triumphing Last Season in Europe and North America 
Mme. Leider Takes Buenos Aires by Storm, Making Her 
Debut at the Colon as Isolde in Tristan and Isolde 





Deutsche La Plata 

Zeitung, 

August 27, 1931 

‘Never before has there ap- 
peared on the stage of the Teatro 
Colon an Isolde of such regal ma- 
jesty. Frida Leider dominated thz 
performance. With her statuesque 
appearance, her noble demeanor 
and her wonderful acting she in- 
stantly won her audience, which 
was as if illumined by the brilliant 
rays of a powerful reflector. 

“Her voice is of wide range and 
great power, and is under such 
perfect control that she is able to 
express every shade of feeling from 
unbending pride to feminine 
humility and charm. She possesses 
a phenomenal, and probably un- 
rivalled, power using the most deli- 
cate beauty of tone in tensely 
dramatic moments. The elasticity 
of her voice admits of crescendos 
and sforzando accents of almost 
unbelievable power. 

“Contrasting with this impulsive- 
ly dramatic temperament was the 
delicate lyricism of the second act. 
Fascinating was the intrinsic and 
noble beauty of the expression of 
this philosophy of world-weariness. 
Frida Leider’s voice here gave ut- 
terance to the finest sentiments of 
the soul. 

“Again in contrast to the inter- 
pretation of these passages was the 
glorious warmth of the transcen- 
dental consecration of the Love's 
Death, the supreme expression of 
spiritual dejection. 

“Added to all this was an ideal 
clarity of pronunciation, with care- 
ful avoidance of the traditional 
harsh and sharp separation of syl- 


lables. The entire interpretation 


PRESS UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMS HER 


was given preeminence by a com 
bination of musical, vocal and de- 
clamatory supremacy, with a 
powerful and individual histrionic 
ability. Frida Leider is at once the 
glorious queen and the sweet, sub- 
missive woman, uniting the ‘love 
ecstasies of a Brunnhilde—Wagner 
himself indicated the relationship 


of Isolde to Brunnhilde—with the 
priestess of the religion of Nirvana. 

“Never before was the potency 
of the Love Potion presented in so 
convincing a manner on this stage. 
Never was audience so instantly 
won as by the magic of the per 
sonality of this regal singing 


actress.”” 


LEIDER 





Il Mattino, D’Italia, 
August 26, 1931 

“She is a star of the German 
Lyric Theatre and possesses an un 
common vocal equipment 
Frida Leider unites to the fullness 
of her voice in every register an 
Italian schooling and her singing 
is mellow, passionate and decided 
Sure of her part she gave no evi 
dences of being tired and she de 
veloped her scenic and vocal inter 
pretation according to the spirit of 


the opera.” 


La Nacion, 
August 26, 1931 

“We have heard few sopranos 
interpret Isolde who have had such 
an appropriately mellow voice 
united to singing so hauntingly ex 
pressive, action so completely cor 
rect and a voice warm as well as 
beautiful. Her performance dur 
ing the entire opera and 


cially in the celebrated finale was 


of extraordinary perfection.’ 


La Prensa, 
August 26, 1931 

“The soprano, Frida Leider, per 
formed beautifully; she proved to 
have an extended and expressive 
organ of beautiful timbre which she 
handles with an excellent school 
ing. Her creation of the passion 
ate Wagner heroine was more real 
and of greater dramatic intensity 
and passion than other artists de 
spite the fact that there had been 
some very wonderful ones at th 


Cok mm. 





RETURNING WITH THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA for 1931-32 SEASON 
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MUSICAL 


Obscure Verdi Opera 
Redeemed by Radio 


Berlin Broadcasting Company Successfully Revives Forgotten 
Verdi Score—Others to Follow—Municipal Opera Reveals 
Bayreuthian Ambitions—Dearth of American Concert-Givers 


discovered a new 
radio, namely the 
operatic masterpieces 
dramatic weakness, have 
time Many such works 
Verdi, Gretry and others 
and exquisite music while 
dramatic situations are in 
presentation before a mod 
verian audience. The German 
Broadcasting Company, employing first-rate 
talent, has selected a number of such for- 
gotten or rarely heard works for its pro 
gram this season and the experiment has 
already been crowned witli at least one out- 
standing success 

It has been found 
story behind 
glaring in a 


1 


Bertin.—Germany has 
artistic mission for the 
resuscitation of old 
which, owing to 
fallen victims of 
by composers like 
contain powertul 
their plots and 
capable of 
ern post Wagt 


scenic 


that so long as .there 
it the defects of the 
Stage periormance are 
completely hidden in a radio produc- 
tion; and the weakness of dramatic construc 
tion is completely outweighed by the qual- 
ity of the music, in the Verdi at 
any rate Such interest has been aroused in 
this experiment among musicians and musi 
lovers that operatic activities 
of the Berlin radio station under the guid 
ance of Cornelis Bronsgeest (a former mem- 
ber 1e Staatsoper) are expected to miti- 

loss of the Kroll Opera 
FIN! 


is a good 
libretto 


yiten 
case ol 


promised 


Musi 
charming opera 
y, the opera department of the 
station under the baton of 
Blech has produced 
Masnadieri. This is 
rraviata and Rigo 


ADIERI REVEALS 
nung a comic 
Berlin no less a 
musician than Le 
Verdi's early opera, | 
anterior to Trovatore 
letto and had only a few productions after 
its London premiere in 1847 (with Jenny 
Lind, Gardoni and Loblache) being com- 
tten after a few years. There 
nobody living today who has 
ever heard this opera on the stage 

Its early demise was only to the bad 
libretto which is a very crude and theatrical 
version of Sct drama, The Robbers 
other’ hand, is admir 


ple tely forg« 


is pre bably 


iller’s 
Verdi's music, on the 
able, full of vitality and replete with mom 
ents of real inspiration. Considering the 
period of its creation, it is remarkably am 
bitious ; not only are the voices treated with 
Verdi's characteristic variety, virtuosity and 
effectiveness, but also the orchestra does sur 
Certain episodes of this ju 
point directly to Otello 
while the general course sim 
ilar to Rigoletto and Trovatore 
The ancient Verdi may 
heard in the theater again, but this radio 
da profound ssion. An 
excellent cast of singers had been provided 
with Vera Schwarz, Joseph Schmidt, Ger 
many’s radio-tenor, and Michael Bohnen 
Leo Blech conducted with his usual mas 
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tery. Further radio productions of opera 
which are to include rarities both old and 
modern are looked forward to with keen 
expectation. 

REVIVED 

One could have wished a radio perform- 
ance for the other revival of the new sea- 
son, namely, Max von Schillings’ thirty- 
three-year-old opera, Der Pfeifertag, at the 
Staatsoper. This, too, suffers from a poor 
libretto with the added disadvantage that the 
subject milieu is very similar to Meister- 
singer and Tannhauser, while the action 
constantly recalls the parallel but more 
powerful Wagnerian situations. 

Schillings’ opera illustrates the charac- 
teristic customs and laws of the popular mu- 
sicians of mediaeval Germany. The com- 
poser, well known as the author of Mona 
Lisa, has retouched both score and libretto 
(the latter by Count Sporck), but while the 
music shows the hand of a master and offers 
a great many interesting details to musi- 
cians capable of appreciating the refinements 
of the art, the weakness of the dramatic ele- 
ments was not to be overcome. 

The most striking and convincing parts of 
the score are the purely orchestral symphonic 
pieces, preludes, introductions, interludes. 
<Zspecially the prelude to the third act, en- 
titled Von Spielmann’s Lust und Leid, might 
in its present version be a welcome addition 
to symphonic literature; it shows the com- 
poser Schillings at his best. 

The performance did full justice to the 
work. Kleiber, conducting, brought out 
every detail of the complicated score. Bern- 
hard Pankok, the well known German scene 
painter, made his Berlin opera debut on 
this occasion without, however, winning uni- 
versal recognition. The singers were, for 
the greater part, former members of the 
Kroll Opera ensemble, taken over by the 
State Opera after the closing of the “second 
house.” Especially the tenor, Marcel Witt- 
risch, distinguished himself. Margherita 
Perras, who will be heard in America for 
the first time in 1932, made as much as pos- 
sible of her little secondary part. 


ScHILLINGS’ PFEIFERTAG 


BAYREUTH IN BERLIN 

The Municipal Opera, now the Staats- 
oper’s only rival, seems, under its new di- 
rector, Carl Eber, to have developed Bay- 
ig ambitions. For after the inno- 
cent revival of a popular favorite by Lortz- 
ing, its full forces have burst upon the world 
with a production of Gotterdammerung, the 
most pretentious work of all operatic litera- 
ture, which in magnificence and musical 
opulence seemed to challenge the famous 
Festspielhaus. As at Bayreuth, the work 
was given without cuts and with Dr. Fritz 
Stiedry, long held in high esteem, at the 
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conductor’s desk the orchestra put forth a 
most surprising show of general sonority 
as well as subtle lucidity of detail. 

Stiedry, indeed, surpassed himself 
Wagnerian authority of the first rank. 

The singing, too, was extraordinarily im- 
pressive. Gertrud Bindernagel, as Briinn- 
hilde, seemed to have gained considerably 
in vocal power, endurance, beauty of tone 
and expressiveness. In the fifth hour of 
the unabridged performance her singing 
sounded quite as fresh as at the very begin- 
ning and Brunnhilde’s closing scene was as 
it should be the climax of the performance. 
Gertrud Bindernagel can hardly be surpassed 
in this arduous part and will find very few 
rivals able to compete with her in similarly 
lofty regions of dramatic singing. 

The role of Siegfried was confided to a 
young tenor with unusually good vocal ma- 
terial, Carl Hartmann. He is still lacking 
in vocal finish and in stage experience but 
may one day become a Wagnerian singer of 
rank. Sigrid Onegin had only a secondary 
part, Waltraute, but did it with fascinating 
beauty of vocal emission. Rosalind von 
Schirach made a graceful Gutrune, and Hans 
Reinmar, accomplished baritone, a melliflu 
ous Gunther. Ivar Andresen, just back from 
Bayreuth, sang and acted Hagen impres- 
sively; while Kandl, the comedian, gave his 
best in a character altogether different from 
his customary genre. The male chorus in 
the second act, owing to Hermann Liidecke’s 
careful preparation, would have satisfied even 
the strictest demands of Bayreuth. 


as a 


WHerE ARE THE AMERICANS? 

For many years nearly the entire month 
of September in the Berlin concert halis be- 
longed to American artists who, previous to 
their return home, would give one or two 
recitals in Berlin. For the first time this 
tradition has been interrupted. Instead of 
about fifteen American concerts, one soli- 
tary piano recital has taken place. Is one 
justified in seeing in this deplorable change 
a consequence of the world-wide depression ? 

The sole musical representative of Amer- 
ica in Berlin was Francis Moore, who gave 
a piano recital. He played before a good- 
sized audience a program of classical and 
romantic standard pieces, and did so with 
technical brilliancy and sound musical un- 
derstanding. Beethoven’s Appassionata was 
presented with vigor, dramatic accents and 
a well devised distribution of light and 
shade. The Chopin numbers displayed 
softer tinges of touch, without, however, 
reaching that perfect harmonious blending 
of colors demanded by a lyric masterpiece 
like the Berceuse. 

Huco LeicHTENTRITT. 


Tosca to Open Chicago Opera 


The opening bill of the 1931-32 season of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company at the 
Civic Opera House on November 2 will be 
Puccini's Tosca with Claudia Muzio, Vanni- 
Marcoux and the new tenor, Jan Kiepura, 
in the principal roles. Tosca has served once 
before as the opening vehicle and also as 
the debut of a new artist. Vanni-Marcoux 
made his bow to the Chicago public in the 
role of Baron Scarpia during the first per- 
formance of the 1913-14 season 
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Many Bookings for Wissow 


Josef Wissow, pianist and teacher, has re- 
sumed his activities for the current season 
at his Philadelphia studio. Mr. Wissow will 
teach only a limited number of advanced 
students owing to his heavy schedule of con- 
cert engagements. Many of this pianist’s 
pupils have been presented in concert and 
recital, and his youngest pupil, Stanley Baron, 


JOSEF WISSOW 

eight years old, has appeared twice as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor. 

During the seasons 1929-30 and 1930-31 
Mr. Wissow appeared in 250 concerts and re- 
citals, with many return engagements. The 
present season seems equally auspicious. J. 
Drew Miller, Mr. Wissow’s concert repre- 
sentative, advises that he has already booked 
more than thirty concerts for the artist 
before January 1. The first of these appear- 
ances was scheduled for October 3. 

Press opinions of Mr. Wissow’s playing 
include that of the Philadelphia Record: 
“Mr. Wissow’s performance is highly artis- 
tic.” And the Inquirer of the same city said: 
“Mr. Wissow has a brilliant technic and 
plays most intelligently. The poetry of Cho- 
pin, the passion of Brahms, and the Lisztian 
pyrotechnic left nothing to be desired. It was 
a masterly performance.” The Salisbury, Md., 
Times comments on his singing tone, ex- 
cellent musicianship and amazing technic, 
and calls Mr. Wissow one of the outstanding 
pianists. 


Master Institute Awards 
Scholarships 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 
New York, has awarded several scholarships 
for 1931-32. The awards cover full tuition 
for a year’s work at the institute. The 
scholarship in the voice department was pre- 
sented to Hassie Mayfield, soprano, of New 
York, who will study under Victor Andoga. 
Mischa Ashenbaum and Winston Collymore 
a violin scholarships under Marie 

Caslova. Stuart Moore, cellist and holder of 
a Master Institute scholarship for several 
years, was again selected in cello and com- 
position. Mr. Moore will study under Percy 
Such. Students receiving awards in piano 
were Elizabeth London, Alice Saloff, Lor- 
raine Smith and Elsa Cabrera who will 
study under Maurice Lichtmann, Sina L. 
Lichtmann and David Barnett. Miss Smith 
has held the Joline Music Scholarship in 
Barnard College and is the composer of 
music for the Barnard Greek Games and a 
musical comedy produced at Barnard in 1929. 
She was awarded a scholarship in composi- 
tion as well as in piano. 

The institute, one of whose aims is en- 
couraging the artistic development of South 
\merican students, has gg for its South 
American fellowship Miss Cabrera from 
Chile for awards in piano and composition. 
Miss Cabrera is a teacher of piano in the 
New York public schools and has given 
recitals in her own country and here. Other 
awards were: Hinda Barnett, orchestral en- 
semble and chamber music, under Philipp 
Gordon and Percy Such; Ruth Egri, paint- 
ing, under Howard Giles. In the Depart- 
ment for the Blind of the Master Institute, 
Malcolm Coney, recipient of its scholarship 
award for several years, will study again un- 
der Sina Lichtmann. In the children’s de- 
partment Viola Essen was awarded a schol- 
arship in dramatics, piano and ballet. The 
Master Institute began holding classes Oc- 
tober 1. 


Giacomo Rimini in Italy 


Giacomo Rimini, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, is at present in Italy to fulfill 
several appearances at the Politeama in 
Genoa as Iago in Otello during October. 
The baritone will rejoin his wife, Rosa 
Raisa, and his baby daughter in Chicago early 
in November, 
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12th Consecutive Successful Season 


OF 


NARO MARIO CURCI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Who Following a Three Months Vacation 
Has Resumed His Intensive Work 


© Bain News 
NY 


Service, N 


List of artists who have been under the guidance of Mr. Curci 


GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Metropolitan Opera Company 








Amelita Galli-Curci 
Evelyn Scotney 
Gabriella Besanzoni 
Flora Perini 
Philine Falco 
Armand Tokatyan 
Giulio Crimi 
Alfredo Gandolfi 
Giordano Paltrinieri 


Chicago Opera Company 


Tito Schipa 
Riccardo Stracciari 
Tamaki Miura 
Tina Paggi 
Miriam Mooney 
Antonietta Consoli 





Los Angeles and San Francisco Opera Co. 





Gaetano Viviani 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


Paoline Lown 
Renata Flandina 
Caterina Zita-Rossi 
Enzo Aita 

Luigi Martino-Rossi 
Edward Adler 
Chief Capolican 





Bracale Opera Company 
Madeleine Elba 
Tina Paggi 
Emanuele Salazar 


Mario Valle 


Geraldine Farrar Opera Tour 








Luigi Pasinati 


San Carlo Opera Company 


Madeleine Elba 
Tina Paggi 

Stella De Mette 
Nini Frascani 
Mario Valle 
Gaetano Tommasini 
Emanuele Salazar 
Fernando Bertini 
Frank Curci 





New York Grand Opera Company 





Vincent Pesce 
Eugenio Prosperoni 
La Scala (Milan) 
Gaetano Viviani 
Lucia Abbrescia 





Dal Verme (Milan) 
Madeleine Elba 
Gaetano Viviani 

San Carlo (Naples) 


Luigi Bruno 








La Fenice (Venice) 





Carmen Asenzio 
Switzerland 


Madeleine Elba 


Tina Paggi 


Havana—V enezuela—Porto Rico 





Madeleine Elba 
Tina Paggi 
Margherita Quaranta 


CONCERTS 
New York City 


Katherine Adolph (Town Hall) 
Juliette Armenaky (Town Hall) 
Volpi-Leuto (Carnegie Hall) 
John Valentine (Aeolian Hall) 
Renata Flandina (Town Hall) 
Winifried Marshall (Town Hall) 
Maria Turowska (Town Hall) 





Chicago 
Betty Ruffner (assistant artist to Giovanni 
Martinelli ) 
South and Central America 
Madeleine Elba 
Alberto Terrasi 
Rome (Italy) 
Kenneth Field 





Friends of Music (conductor Bodansky) 





Josephine Bonafede 
Retta Richter 
Gaetano Luzzaro 


COMIC OPERA 
New York City 
Eleanor Painter (Star in ‘Nightingale’ ) 
Halfred Young (leading tenor in “Night in 
Venice” ) 
Virginia Doré (in “Under the Red Robe’’) 
Tonia Ingré (in “The Vanderbilt Revue’ ) 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


Eugenio Cibelli ) 
Antonio Barchi § 











soloist tenors 


MOVIE-TONE 
R. C. A. Corp. 








Madeleine Elba 
Gennaro Barra 


Paramount 


Madeleine Elba 


MOVING PICTURE THEATERS 


Roxy Theatre 





Emanuel Riadnoff 


Paramount Theatre 





Clara Johnstone 
Helen Bronson 


KEITH-ALBEE CIRCUIT 


Doris Daniels 
Annie Loringa 
Mary Kingsley 
Nelly Thurston 
Olga Rozana 
Sioma Jupraner 
Samuel Jurist 
Alma Miliqua 
Luis Gurrieri 





RADIO 


Madeleine Elba 
Juliette Armenaky 
Katherine Adolph 
Ester Van Moppes 
Fannie Basini 
Doris Daniels 
Vincent Pesce 


SINGING TEACHERS 


Frances Olinger (Springfield, O.) 
Ruth Brundage (Canton, O.) 

Bella Fisch Silverman (Newark, N. J.) 
3erthe Breitner (Winnipeg, Can.) 
Alma Ambler (Vancouver, B. C.) 
Rose Richard (Paterson, N. J.) 

Anna Curtis (Lynbrook, L. I.) 
Virginia Taverna (Union City, N. J.) 
Amelia Laboranti (Paterson, N. J.) 
Annie Spizzy (Toronto, Can.) 

Rose Hyer (Detroit, Mich.) 

Sophie Batchelor (Denver, Col.) 
Nicola D’Amico (New York City) 
Alfredo D’Arpe (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Roberto Farina (Miami, Florida) 
Sante Giuca (Hartford, Conn.) 

Grace Hannon (Staten Island, N. Y.) 





Special Vocal Course for Radio Singers and Actors 


GENNARO MARIO CURCI STUDIOS 


255 West 90th Street 
New York City 


For information, appointments, 


auditions: Phone SChuyler 4-8107 
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FORMAL OPENING OF THE NEW 


JUILLIARD BUILDING ANNOUNCED 


Dedicatory Events Will Be Two Concerts and the Presentation 
of a New Opera—Edifice One of the Most Thoroughly 
Equipped Educational Centers in America — 


Students and Faculty to 
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string or 


chestra will continue to give concerts as 
heretofore. The full orchestra of the Insti 
tute of Musical Art will be maintained, and 
the combined orchestras of both will be used 
for special events. These concerts will con- 
tinue to be free to the public. Tickets will 
be sent, as far as the seating capacity of the 
hall allows, to persons who have registered 
their names with the school concert depart 
ment. 

Bach’s Art of Fugue, which has already 
had two public performances by the Juilliard 
Graduate School orchestra, will be repeated 
this The first performance of this 
work was given in New York two years ago 
by the school, at Town Hall. So many 
Bach admirers had to be turned away that it 
was necessary to repeat it the following sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall This great work 
probably will be an essential part of the 
yearly program. 

During the season several other series of 
concerts will be offered to the public on a 
subscription These will include a 
of artists’ recitals, of cham 
and a concerts 
by young artists who have already demon- 
strated their ability to give public pertorm- 
ances. These will be given regu 
larly on Thursday afternoons beginning on 
November 19; details will be announced 
shortly. 

Che lecture series will include classes by 
John Erskine in The Materials of Poetry, in 
he early part of the Beginning in 
January, Ernest Hutcheson will give a series 
of talks on Masterpieces of Music. 
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Kochanski to Present Szymanowski 
and Goossens Works 


Paul Kochanski, returned from 
abroad, brought three new violin 
compositions perform in the 
United current season. 
Two of them are by Szymanowski (with 
whom Mr. Kochanski worked in Switzer 
land this summer) and the third by Eugene 
Che former compositions will be 
Mr. Kochanski at his New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall, January 19. The 
first, which is for violin and piano, has a 
peasant theme and was inspired by the people 
living in the Zakapane Mountains in Poland 
rhe second is a Polish peasant dance. Both 
are still in manuscript. The work by Goos 
dedicated to Kochanski, is a violin 
requiring forty minutes to perform. 
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The American premiere is set for Mr. Ko- 
chanski’s appearance with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra under Goossens. 

The violinist recently completed a tour of 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, England and 
France. 


Music Teachers and Students’ 
Council Announces Plans 


Some of the plans, purposes and achieve 
ments of the recently organized Music 
Teachers and Students Advisory Council 
include: 1, To acquire an adequate fund; 
2, To aid capable music teachers to retain 
talented pupils by granting them partial or 
entire scholarships; 3, To offer helpful sug 
gestions to the professional musician, help 
ing him to increase his income; 4, Cooper- 
ation of teachers for mutual protection; 5, 
Extermination of ignorant, musical fakes 
posing as instructors ; 6, To encourage young 
students to increase their efforts, bringing 
them together and award prizes; 7, Stu- 
dents will be heard, receive an estimate of 
their grade and proficiency, and if desired 
a teacher will be recommended. Gustave L. 
Becker, long known as pianist, teacher, com- 
poser, lecturer, is chairman of the advisory 
committee. 


Goodson’s Art in Four Concertos 


Katharine Goodson made her first appear- 
ance of the season at Queen’s Hall, Lon 
don, on September 17, under Sir Henry 
Wood, playing the Delius piano concerto. 
She will also be the soloist in the Brahms 
D minor concerto at the second concert of 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham on October 26 and with 
the same conductor and orchestra is to do 
the Mozart A major concerto at the Albert 
Hall concerts on November 1. Miss Good 
son appears again with orchestra (Schumann 
concerto) at the Queen’s Hall, and Civil Ser- 
vice concert under the direction of Charles 
Woodhouse. On December 3 she is sched 
uled for the Beethoven E flat concerto at 
Hull, England, under Sir Henry Wood 
Several provincial solo dates interspersed 
between the orchestral appearances, will keep 
Miss Goodson busy until Christmas. 


American Composers’ Competition 
Closes October 15 


The Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music announces that the closing date 
for entering compositions is October 15, 1931. 
The terms of the contest are: Compositions 
should be the work of American citizens or 
by composers who have applied for citizen 
ship. Manuscripts should not bear the com- 
poser’s name but should be marked with a 
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BROOMSTICK MUSIC 


VieENNA.—FEmil Haggberg, a young 
German who indulges in the romantic 
profession of a tramp has constructed 
a new instrument consisting of an ex 
cavated broomstick, a gramophone 
membrane, a guitar string and a small 
megaphone. The music he produces 
on this “instrument” ranges from 
folksongs to grand opera excerpts and 
is said to be extremely melodious. He 
will shortly demonstrate his new crea- 
tion over the Vienna Radio. P. B. 











pseudonym ; the composer’s name and address 
and postage for return of the manuscript 
should be enclosed in a_ sealed envelope 
marked on the outside with the pseudonym. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the secretary 
of the society, Oscar Wagner, 130 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York, N. Y., before the 
closing date. The Society for the Publication 
of American Music not only assures publica- 
tion of the winning manuscript, but will 
also encourage its sale and performance. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic to Start 
October 22 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the baton of Artur Rodzinski, will 
open its thirteenth season with a pair of con- 
certs October 22-23. The orchestra was or 
ganized in 1919 by William Andrews Clark, 
Jr.. who has been the sole guarantor since 
its inception. Eighty-one concerts will be 
played during the season. In addition to the 
regular symphony and Sunday afternoon 
series in Los Angeles, concerts will be given 
in Santa Barbara, San Diego, Santa-Monica, 
Pasadena, Claremont, Occidental College, 
Riverside and Redlands 
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BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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Studio: 233 West 99th Street, New York City 
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RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS — Serge Jaroff, Conductor 


The Outstanding Musical Sensation—The World’s Greatest Chorus 
IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 1931-1932—NOW BOOKING 
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German Music Teachers Militant Against 
Threatened Competition in Public Schools 


PyrMoNntT, GERMANY.—Bitter warfare is 
being waged in Germany by the private 
music teachers and the advocates of practical 
music teaching in the public schools which 
is a leading feature of the government’s pro- 
gram of educational reform. This was re- 
vealed at the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of German Musicians and Music Teach- 
ers, the largest organization of its kind in 
Europe, held at this well-known watering- 
place. 

The fight for private instruction is being 
led by Arnold Ebel, president of the Federa- 
tion, while the advocates of school instruc- 
tion were represented by Prof. Leo Kesten- 
berg, musical expert of the Prussian Minis- 
try of Education, who is responsible for the 
reorganization and development of musical 
education in public and secondary schools 
since the war. Kestenberg, who is also a 
professor at the Berlin Hochschule and at 
Berlin University, was instrumental in se- 
curing Franz Schreker, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Arnold Schénberg, Paul Hindemith and 
other important personalities for leading 
teaching posts in Berlin. 

In his lecture at the Federation’s annual 
meeting here, dealing with Present-Day 
Problems of Musical Education, Kestenberg 
foreshadowed general musical instruction not 
only by means of choral singing, but by 
teaching the playing of instruments as well 
as elementary theory and the history of 
music. Thus the school music-teacher will 
attain an importance far beyond his former 
status. This new idea of fostering “com- 
munity music” was met by open hostility on 
the part of the private teachers, who fear 
that what little has been left to them in these 
days of mechanization will be entirely lost. 


(Continued from page 5) 


with Arthur Fear as a most sonorous and 
dignified Hans Sachs: La Bohéme, with Joan 
Cross as Mimi and Francis Russell as Ro- 
dolfo; Aida; and The Valkyrie, in which 
Monica Warner made her debut as Briinn- 
hilde. 

IrisH BRUNNHILDE WINS 

This Irish girl, unheralded and unknown, 
burst upon her London audience as a full- 
fledged heroine of truly Wagnerian cast. 
She had never done the part before; yet she 
sang and acted as though she were at home 
in it. Her voice has beauty and power, 
though still more effective in the lyric por- 
tions of the part than in the hard, exclama- 
tory ones. Monica Warner, pupil of an 
American teacher in London, Dr. Augustus 
Milner, is truly a “find.” 

Singing opposite her as Wotan was 
Horace Stevens known in the United States 
as an oratorio baritone of high rank. He 
was magnificent both as a stage figure and 
a vocalist and he impersonated the god- 
father as if to the manner born. Stevens is 
obviously a candidate for highest Wag- 
nerian honors. Still another surprise was 
Enid Cruikshank who gave us a vocally dis 
tinguished and highly intelligent reading of 
the part of Fricka; and the Siegmund of the 
evening, Francis Russell, was at any rate a 
tenor which is more than can be said of 
some German Siegmunds of recent years. 
The performance conducted by Adrian Boult 
needed only a bigger and better orchestra 
to make it really good. 

The best singing in Aida was done by 
Norman Allin as the High Priest, and Arthur 
Fear as Amonasro. Odette de Foras, a Cana- 
dian soprano, was heard in the title role. 

The second week of the season started 
with an English version of Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus, now a favorite with English audi- 
ences. In this a young London girl, Norah 
Gruhn, already a Woodbird and similar 
things in the “grand” season, received the 
success of the evening as Adele. Here is a 
brilliant voice allied to genuine “theatre 
blood”—a youngster worth watching. The 
rest of the performance was anything but 
Viennese. 

ENGLISH Triple HEARING 

It should be said to the credit of the Eng- 
lish public that the poor attendance at 
Covent Garden is not the whole story. The 
times are bad, and there is opera in more 
places than one. The Old Vic, which has 
for years established a reputation for Eng 
lish opera at popular prices, is “on the job,” 
and has opened its autumn season with a 
verv creditable performance of Samson and 
Delilah; and at the same time the Carl Rosa 
Company, the oldest touring company in 
Furope, has opened a short season at one of 
the outlying theaters, the Chiswick Emnire 

The Old Vic’s production of Delilah 
moreover, had the benefit of one of the most 
heautiful voices in England. that of Fnid 
Cruikshank in the role of Delilah, and the 
energetic activity of Percy Pitt at the con- 
ductor’s desk 

“Proms” STILL 

The Promenade Concerts under Sir Henry 
Wood have at this writing reached their sev- 
enth week. Good attendance has been the 


OPERA 


GoinGc STRONG 


RapIO AND PHONOGRAPH IN EDUCATION 

Instead of opposing mechanical aids to in- 
struction, however, they held conferences on 
the introduction of the radio and the phono- 
graph as integral elements in modern music 
teaching. The revival of German “house 
music” and of the activities of the amateur, 
which is regarded as essential to the survival 
of music teaching, was largely discussed and 
altogether several days were completely 
filled with conferences and debates. 

Pyrmont, which has recently become a 
summer centre for music, was chosen for 
the conference, because of its musical and 
recreative amenities. The Dresden Philhar- 
monic Orchestra plays here under its wide- 
awake conductor, Walter Stower, every day 
from May to September, giving symphony 
concerts as well as promenade concerts. It 
also took part in er festival of the German 
section of the I. S M., recently reviewed 
in the Musical pean 

A good deal of new music was made 
between the lectures and conferences of the 
Federation’s meeting. This a? a new 
quintet for piano and strings, op. 79, by Rob 
ert Kahn; a string quintet by Poi von Ley- 
den; a piano-trio op. 23 by Hans Kleemann; 
a Kleine Musik for six wind-instruments by 
Johannes Muller, and a string quartet by 
Curt Protze. These were well performed 
by a number of prominent players, including 
the violinists, Stefan Frenkel and Max 
Strub. Ernst Toch played a number of his 
new piano compositions. Wilhelm Berger’s 
piano quintet, op. 95, we as played in commem- 
oration of the composer’s death, just twenty 
years ago. Wilhelm Berger, one of the most 
skillful German musicians of his time was 
born in Boston, Mass. H. L. 


pares despite (or lade Saieiaie’: ‘the con 
certs are broadcast night after night and 
can easily be heard throughout the British 
Isles. Monday night the weekly Wagner 
jamboree is especially favored, and of course 
ein night, with its mixture of popular 
favorites. 3ut Friday, devoted to Bee- 
thoven, doesn’t lag far behind while the less 
frequent Haydn-Mozart, Brahms, and Bach 
nights all draw their crowds of devotees. 

There is not much to write home about, so 
far as quality of performance is concerned ; 
a high-grade interpretation every night in 
the week would be too much to ask even of 
so indefatigable a man as Sir Henry Wood. 
As for novelties, there have been fewer than 
in recent seasons and the weekly British com- 
posers’ night has been repeating the output 
of the past decade or more. 

Elgar, Vaughan Williams and Delius have 
each been honored with a whole one-composer 
concert. Elgar’s only novelty was the Nurs- 
ery Suite, written for the little royal prin- 
cesses. This shows him in the light roman- 
tic vein of his early Wand of Youth, with 
which are mingled some clear realism and 
humor. In melodic invention it is weak 
Vaughan Williams presented nothing newer 
than his Flos Campi which some _ people 
would call dull but English critics compare it 
to the undulating but unexciting landscape 
of the English countryside. 

A New De ius 

blind and paralyzed as he 
is, has actually writen a new work called A 
Song of Summer. It continues the impres- 
sionistic style of the First Cuckoo in Spring 
and other early works and like them is 
obviously the product of a poetic imagina- 
tion transmitted by the hands of an accom 
plished craftsman. But it lacks that vigor 
of true originality which would atone for 
its always soft contours and always sweet 
sounds. 

Of two 
Fogg’s bassoon 
greater attention, being a 
(following in the footprints of 
Weber) to give the bassoon its due as a 
dignified instrument rather than as the buf- 
foon of the orchestra. There is not much 
original invention, but considerable lyric 
charm and some real beauty. The other 
novelty, Lord Berner’s Luna Park, is a 
concert version of a fantastic ballet origi- 
nally written for a Cochran revue. It is a 
clever bit of tomfoolery and might interest 
Americans as an Englishman’s impression 
of our famous amusement park. 

Of other English composers who have 
had a hearing at these concerts (mostly 
to their own conducting), the most notable 
are Arnold Bax (third symphony, etc.) ; 
Gustav Holst; Eugene Goossens (Four Con- 
ceits); the late Peter Warlock; Constant 
Lambert; Cyril Scott (piano concerto) ; 


Delius, nearly 


younger men, Eric 
commanded the 
serious attempt 
Mozart and 


novelties by 
concerto 
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Arthur Bliss; William Walton and Dame 
Ethel Smyth. 
PoULENC IN PERSON 

Some non-English so-called novelties (for 
London), which aroused attention at the 
Proms were Webern's Passacaglia, op. 1, Al- 
ban Berg’s Six Songs for Orchestra (sung 
by Ray Henderson, baritone), and Francis 
Poulenc’s Aubade. The first two are early 
works, the last has been heard before. Pou- 
lenc himself played the piano part of this 
piquant and provocative “concerto choreo- 
graphique.” It is the kind of smart Aleck 
piece to which young Frenchmen—and 
Englishmen—are so largely addicted, but it 
has its uses especially on Saturday night. 

There have been so many soloists at these 
concerts that only a few outstanding per- 
formances can be mentioned here, namely, 
those of Eduard Steuermann (Brahms’ sec- 
ond piano concerto), Katherine (Goodson 
(Delius piano concerto), Albert Sammons 
(Elgar violin concerto), Harriet Cohen 
(Bach concertos), Yelly d’Aranyi and Adila 
Fachiri (Bach D-minor double concerto), 
Zoltan Szekely (Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo), Muriel Brunskill (Brahms’ alto 
rhapsody), and Valentina Aksarova (ex- 
cerpts from Tschaikowsky’s Joan of Arc). 

There are three more weeks of Proms 

C&sAR SAERCHINGER, 


Sevcik’s Pubianis ‘Subje ct of 
Essay 

Ottokar Sevcik, who arrives in America 
October 16 to conduct violin classes in Bos- 
ton and New York as guest teacher of the 
National Associated Studios of Music, is the 
subject of an essay by Ferdinand Von Horn- 
stein. “For more than a generation,” asserts 
Mr. Von Hornstein. “Ottokar Sevcik has 
been considered the leader of all technic of 
violin playing.” Briefly analyzing Sevcik’s 
method, the writer declares that he “step by 
step reached, mathematically, all exceptions 
and possibilities capable of execution by a 
normal body with instrumental adaptability 
plus diligence.” 

Diligence is demanded, no matter how tal 
ented the pupil. Only by untiring practice 
can the pupil attain never-failing certainty 
of technic. Technic, Sevcik holds, bears the 
same relation to music as grammar to litera- 
ture. Without comprehensive — technical 
training, even the most gifted musician will 
remain an amateur. Sevcik has also worked 
out exercises which correct or circumvent 
the weaknesses of his individual pupils. If 
the fourth finger is too short, he gives the 
hand a different bend; if the bow oy out 
of line, he brings the violin to the bow by 
a slight turn and the tone is corrected. 

Sevcik has recently edited various excerpts 
of violin literature, adding musical markings 
and material to enable the player to study 
them analytically measure by measure. A 
number of the standard violin concertos have 
been thus annotated by Sevcik, the first 
being Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, pub- 
lished by Pasdirek Brunn. He has edited 
works by Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and 
next spring will have ready compositions by 
Paganini and Mendelssohn. Sevcik has been 
for many years principal professor of the 
violin at the Prague Conservatorium. 


Dance Center Starts Season 

At the Intimate Theater Studio the Dance 
Center presents Stravinsky's Petrouchka as 
the initial subscription bill of ballet reper- 
toire for this season. The cast comprises the 
following: Lisa Parnova, Gluck Sandor, 
Randolph Sawyer, Esther Junger, Felicia 
Sorel, James Pendleton, Charles Laskey and 
Frank Pujol. Direction and choreography 
are by Gluck Sandor. 
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By ALFRED HUMAN 


Letters and Queries for this Column Should Be Addressed to the Radio Editor 


6é NDER the tongue of good report.” 

U lo earn this benison the lowly and 

the mighty make every sacrifice. 

The chief difference being that the mighty 

can afford skilful publicity men. Good re 
ports follow as a matter of course. 


Radio employs diabolically ingenious pub- 
licity experts. Visit the Columbia or the 
National Broadcasting 
Company headquarters 
and you will find their 
press offices equal in 
high-pressure activity 
to many a metropoli- 
tan newspaper city 
room. 
ae oe 
Clever, resourceful 
workers, captained by 
the alert, highly sen 
sitized Butcher 
of the Columbia and 
LEVY, the diplomatic G. W. 
Johnstone of the Na- 
tional 
Here are the 
trenches. Bar- 
daily fodder 
umty thousand newspapers, yards of 
corrections. Colorful bits relat- 
ing to the lives, habits and habitats of the 
reigning deities, Smith, Crosby, Downey, Co- 
et al, and ditto for the infusoria of the 
microphone. 


Je sse 


LEON 
President of 
Universal Broa 


front- 
Company tront 


casting 
line 
rages ot 
for the 
programs, 


lumbo, 


In this latter category comes a great num- 
ber of respected (by us) musicians 


Almost without euiiling the radio ex- 
ecutives are in favor of including plenty of 
music and good musicians on their 
programs. We shall tell you more about 
these executives at another time. 

Also about the viewpoint of the ones who 
care particularly about better grade 
programs. 

“If we 


good 


do not 


did not take great care, ” said one 
official last week, “certain advertisers would 
be flooding the air with cheap music. It is 
our job to convince such program sponsors 
that our listeners are not all in the moron 
class. Naturally, we try to keep up the 
standard of our programs.” 

Obviously, not all the sponsors heed sound 
counsel. 

* * * 

Radio programs in general are not “under 
the tongue of good report.” On the con- 
trary, you can hear muttering on every side. 
Yet, worthwhile offerings, musical and 
otherwise, come in for such lavish approval 
that we must doubt the good sense of spon- 
sors who persist in tawdry programs. 

No one can disguise the fact that there is 
a strong dissatisfaction with the great major- 
ity of broadcasting. 

Nor does this ominous rumble come alone 
from the sophisticates, the intelligentsia, as 
they love to be called. 


It is much more serious for the sponsor. 
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the disgust—to express it 
has eaten deeply into the 
Average Lis- 


The displeasure, 
more accurately- 
heart of that loyal person, the 
tener. 

And when your meal-ticket becomes dis- 
pleased it is high time to do something. 

¢ ¢ @ 

Perhaps the changed type of briefer pro- 
gram has irritated the average listener. 
Fifteen minutes is the normal program 
length these days, not only because broad- 
casting time is expensive and at a premium, 
but presumably because the advertiser can 
speak oftener and longer in fifteen minutes 
than thirty or sixty minutes. 

There’s the rub. 

* + + 
that is 
add to 
con- 


Twelve announcements every hour ; 
about the average, I think. Then 
these cut-ins the sales lecture which 
sumes still more time. 

The average chain sponsor requires about 
10 per cent of the time for his story. Your 
average local station advertiser may demand 
you listen to twenty-five per cent of chatter 
as the price of admission. The naive fellow 
believes that you actually hang on every 
word as well as every note of his program. 

+ 2 

\ man who depends on holding the good 
will of merchants who sell radio sets cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of bias against 
broadcasting. Yet Ray V. Sutliffe, managing 
editor of Radio Retailing, is one of the bold- 
est critics of verbose advertising announce- 
ments. Last week he showed me the result 
of his typical test cases. 

* * * 

Each program was timed with a _ stop- 
watch. The Amos ’n’ Andy quarter-hour 
devoted two minutes 32 seconds to advertis- 
ing the toothpaste; in all, 25.8 per cent to 
publicity. (1 believe this percentage has 
been since reduced). 

The Blackstone program was carefully al- 
lotted only two minutes of publicity time, 
thanks to Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born. Collier’s Radio Hour used only 2.8 
per cent of its time for the advertising con- 
tinuity. 

The A. & P. Gypsies and Robert Burns, 
General Motors, the Davey Tree Hour, the 
Jeddo Highlanders, also kept their own an- 
nouncements down to less than 4 per cent of 
the period. Goodrich exacted 22.8 per cent 
of the time for tire talk. Time to retire. 

General Electric, the Literary Digest, Rex 
Cole, Cook’s Travelogues, Stromberg-Carl- 
son, Mobiloil, Premier, Maytag, Canadian 
Pacific and a few others, were clocked and 
found sensible. 

* * 

Some broadcasters are so bigoted on this 
subject that they fix you with a stony glare 
whe n you bring up the topic. 

“We give the American public $40,000,000 
worth of entertainment free,” you are told. 

True. Why not safeguard this huge in- 
vestment by keeping the tarnish off the pres- 
tige of broadcast programs ? 

Again, we would not call all this enter- 
tainment “free.” The listener is asked to 
extend the hospitality of his home to hun- 
dreds of advertisers; he is even expected to 
buy the products. Free? 

* * * 

As a couple of subscribers tell me in let- 
ters this week: “We do not object to pub- 
licity announcements. We know we should 
pay, in some way, for the exquisite programs 
which frequently come over the air. But we 
do yearn for smooth, uninterrupted programs 
and brief announcements, straightforward 
advertising talk preferably, but short and 
honest.” 

That sums up the situation. The prestige 
of broadcast advertising is at stake. 

. * * 


better, fewer offensive an- 
Fewer choppy, interrupted 
programs. More good music and competent 
musicians. Adequate fees. Wider recogni- 
tion of the existence of a vast number of 
discriminating listeners. Easier contacts be- 
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tween the artists and 
Balanced offerings. 
This is our simple and entirely reasonable 
platform. Then radio programs will be “un- 
der the tongue of good report.” 
As it is—well, the entomologists have a 
word for it. 


program-sponsors. 


* * * 

Speaking of fees, we must pause to admire 
the system devised to remunerate some of the 
masters and mistresses of the croon. 

These crooners are on a royalty basis, so 
to speak. I am told that several of the 
haughty lords of the air receive a percentage 
of the couvert charges at the clubs whence 
they dispense their art. 

It pains us to think so, and it will be a 
shock to the nation if it is true, but is it 
possible that the apotheosis of the croon, the 
son of Yale with the Mona Lisa smile, works 
on such a basis ? 

You go to worship—and the master re- 
ceives a part of the dinner check. Lured 
by art, and the radio worshipper pays and 
pays ... the idol is simply mercenary. While 
we are » sighing over this disillusionment let 
us jump to the Pacific Coast. 


If we can credit the story, one of our most 
eminent baritones has succumbed to the same 
theory of pay-for-each customer. 

But this artist does not appear in cabarets, 
hence the couvert charge principle cannot 
be applied to him. 

Instead, he is said to sing on a royalty 
basis in a Coast city station. A certain 
product is described and the gua (great un- 
seen audience) urged to write. 

Each letter received by the advertising 
concern earns the singer a royalty of one 
dollar. A completely fair arrangement. 

We trust his friends and relatives have 
arisen to the occasion and swamped the sta- 
tion with one dollar letters, and post cards 

if they are worth anything. 

She Leads, Sings, Plays and Talks 


A new series was launched last week for 
the United States Rubber Company by the 
Blackman Company over the NBC Blue net- 
work. Odette Myrtil is the protean person- 
ality who conducts her own orchestra, plays 
the violin, and sings, in addition to giving a 
little chat on styles. 

If you can do a few things you may land a 
beautiful radio contract. 

oa 


4A dramatization a The Flying Dutchman 
went on the air Sunday for Scott and Bowne, 
through N. Y. Ayer & Son. The drama was 
accompanied by excerpts from the Wagner 
score, 
Chicago Opera 
For the sixth successive season regular 
performances of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company will be broadcast direct from the 
stage, it was announced by M. H. Ayles- 
worth, President of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
Mr. Aylesworth and Herbert H. Wither- 
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spoon, director of the opera company, have 
reached an agreement whereby the first half 
hour of the Saturday night performances in 
the Civic Opera Auditorium will be picked 
up and broadcast over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work from 9:00 to 9:30 P. M., E. S. T., be- 
ginning November 7. Instead of cutting into 
an opera, the program has been arranged so 
the broadcast will open with the overture 
and continue through the first act. 

The tentative schedules call for thirteen 
weekly broadcasts, several of which, it is 
expected, will be American premieres. 

Several familiar operas will be performed. 
Among the members of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company roster whose voices proba- 
bly will be relayed to listeners by radio will 
be Rosa Raisa, Robert Ringling, Charles 
Hackett, Mary McCormic, Claudio Muzio, 
Alice Mock, Richard Bonelli, Tito Schipa 
and Cyrena Van Gordon. 

The Chicago company was the first world- 
famous organization to broadcast direct from 
the theater stage. Six years ago such a per- 
formance was transmitted with success, con- 
sidering the limitation of mechanical equip- 
ment at the time. Fifteen separate micro- 
phones were employed. Even a larger num- 
ber, eighteen, were lined up in formidable 
array the following year, conforming to the 
prevailing theory that the more microphones 
used the better the pickup. 

The improved technic and equipment used 
with such success last year by NBC engi- 
neers and acoustical experts will be employed 
again, with certain modifications. Instead 
of an unlimited number of standard micro- 
phones engineers will install only two or 
three parabolic reflector microphones, the 
concentrator devices developed by NBC for 
picking up large musical ensembles with a 
more perfect balance. Each will stand in 
the balcony and be focused in the direction 
of the stage, one with fixed direction for the 
orchestra, and the others with variable focii 
so as to follow the movements of the singers. 
This device has been called the “human ear,” 
so faithfully does it function. 

“The productions of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company are presented as a sustain- 
ing feature by the National Broadcasting 
Company as a part of the campaign to bring 
to American listeners the best in music,” said 
Mr. Aylesworth in announcing the series. 
“Radio broadcasting has a responsibility to 
place before the listeners of America the best 
possible productions it can, and in more than 
meeting the public demand for the highest 
type of music.” 

Kleiber to Begin 

Conducting the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in the first Sunday af- 
ternoon concert of its ninetieth season, Erich 
Kleiber will open the second series of these 
broadcasts with hag ee scheduled for 
3:00 to 5:00 P. E. S. T., Sunday, Octo- 
ber 11, over the Ww ABC- Columban network. 

Not only is it the second season during 
which these concerts will be broadcast 
throughout the United States, but it is also 
Mr. Kleiber’s second season as one of Arturo 
Toscanini’s guest conductors. He will wield 
the baton for the first six of the twenty-nine 
concerts to be broadcast, and Mr. Toscanini 
will return from Europe in time to take 
charge of the orchestra for the Novembe 
concert. 


Stokowski Makes Ready 


For the first time in the history of the 
venerable Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
patrons of the Philadelphia Orchestra are to 
be asked to participate in radio tests. 

The reason for the unusual request to be 
made of the audience is an insistence for ac- 
curacy on the part of Leopold Stokowski. 
On Monday, October 12, he will start a 
series of seven broadcast concerts from the 
stage of the Academy which will be attended 
by regular concert audiences, and at present 
engineers are converting the Academy into a 
huge radio studio equipped with the latest 
engineering devices, 

However, before the new electro-dynamic 


MUSICAL 


microphones, to be used for the first time in 
the series, can be set in place, the acoustic 
properties of the hall with a capacity audi 
ence present must be determined, since it is 
under these conditions that the concert will 
be broadcast. Therefore, rather than invite 
Philadelphia at large to attend a rehearsal 
and provide the necessary audience, he has 
decided to hold the acoustic tests during in- 
termissions of a regular concert. 

During the opening concerts of the orches- 
tra’s season, on the Friday and Saturday 
preceding the broadcast, Stokowski will ex- 
plain to his audience what is being done and 
then ask them to remain in their seats dur- 
ing the test. Frequency tests of the hall’s 
acoustics will be made and results recorded 
electrically in graph form. 

piercing electrically-produced howl, 
ranging from the lowest notes to the highest 
and back again, forms the basis of the test. 

Musical societies throughout the country 
will “attend” in groups the series of concerts, 
as the result of a movement put under way 
here by the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company, sponsors of the program. 

Each of the fifteen thousand dealers 
throughout the country is prepared to install, 
without charge, a radio set in the meeting 
place of any accredited musical group, school 
society or glee club, in order that the organ- 
ization may hear the Stokowski series. 

Although the first concert of the series is 
not until Monday, October 12, hundreds of 
organizations have already reserved a set, 
according to E. B. Loveman, advertising 
manager of Philco. Musical societies in re- 
mote towns who have never before heard 
one of the country’s great orchestras broad 
cast have been especially quick to take ad- 
vantage of the offer, it is stated. Since every 
station in the Columbia network will be used, 
the largest network ever assembled for the 
broadcast of a symphony concert, every sec- 
tion of the country will receive the series 
as clearly as though it were a local broad- 
cast, he points out. Each of the concerts 
will be an hour and three quarters in length. 

Piano Lessons by Television 

The first of a series of piano lessons to be 
given over Station W2XAB, Columbia tele- 
vision outlet, at 9:00 P. M., began Octo- 
ber 5. Each lesson will last a half hour and 
the tutor will be G. Aldo Randegger. The 
lessons will bring new problems of television 
display in presenting proper technic in 
fingering and touch. Verbal instructions are 
synchronized with the picture over W2XE. 

Leigh Henry Accepts Radio Position 

Leigh Henry has become responsible for 
the dramatic texts being used in the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co.’s “Arco Dramatic Musi- 
cales.” He has a big background of Euro- 
pean radio work, and invented the first 
“tele-dramas,” with “scenic sound-back- 
grounds” broadcast by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation some six years ago. 

For the Sake of Coffee 

Michel Gusikoff, one of NBC’s younger 
violinists, is to be heard in a new series of 
Thursday programs known as the “Coffee 
Matinee” over an NBC-WJZ network from 
5:00 to 5:30 P.M., E.S.T. 

Gusikoff will play violin solos and conduct 
a marimba orchestra. The series is spon- 
sored by the Brazilian American Coffee Pro- 
motion Committee of New York City. 

* * * 
who has been 
NBC artists Service 


Sophie Braslau, featuring 
Sunday programs of 
over an NBC-WEAF network, was heard 
during the program Sunday, October 4. 
Miss Braslau’s contributions to the NBC 
Artists Service series has been in the form 
of popular music, with an occasional operatic 
number for which she is particularly noted. 
Cesare Sodero conducted the orchestra. 
oes 
type of program” 
and philosophy, 
October 22, 


to consist of 
will make its 
over an 


A “new 
music, poetry 
debut on Thursday, 
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NBC-WJZ network from 10:30 to 10:45 
A. M., E. S. T., when “Through Your Cur- 
tains” is broadcast from the NBC Chicago 
studios. 

With the philosophic thread, “looking 
through your curtains there is sunshine for 
you’ identifying the unique series designed 
for housewife entertainment, the new broad- 
cast will be heard only four times. 


nic and Repertoire in Busoni’s inte rpretation 
for advanced piano students. Mr. Weiss is 
a former pupil of Ferruccio Busoni. He was 
the youngest pupil of Busoni as well as the 
youngest member of the master class of 
Xavier Scharwenka. He made his Berlin 
debut in 1910 with the Berlin Orchestra un- 
der Busoni. He has given numerous recital 
st t programs in Berlin as well as concerts with 
The “philosopher” of the broadcast will be other orchestras in Germany, and in London 
Irma Phillips. No details are given about Warsaw and Vienna Symphonies. 
- music. The series is sponsored by — - 
Marshall Field -“ aan: Chicago. Chamlee to Open Civic Music 
Paul Eisler is to conduct the radio hour Course in St. Louis 
known as Through the Opera Glass, on Sun- Mario Chamlee, lyric tenor of the 
day, October 11, over station WEAF. politan and Ravinia opera companies 
open the St. Louis season of the 


* * * 

sic Association on November 3. Succeeding 
attractions on this series will include the 
Gordon String Quartet on December 15, 
Harald Kreutzberg and company on Feb 
ruary 23, Gieseking on March 8, and Eliza 
beth Rethberg on April 19. 

The membership of the St. Louis 
Music Association has gained an increas¢ 
re 7 this year. The organization is one of the 
joined the staff of the Master Institute of | two hundred similar institutions established 
Roerich Museum, New York. Mr. Weiss by the Civic Concert Service, Inc., on the 
will give a special course on the Liszt Tech- plan originated by Dema E. Harshbarger 


> Metro 

will 
Civic Mu 
_Erno Rapee, general musical director of 
NBC, conducted the new McKesson Musical 
Magazine series of weekly concerts, inaugu- 
rated October 6, over an NBC-WEAF net- 
work from 9:00 to 9:30 P. M., E. S. T. 


Weiss Joins Master Institute Civic 


Edward Weiss, European pianist, has 
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American Conservatory Issues 
New Catalogue 
The catalogue of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music of Chicago gives information 
that should prove valuable to students and 
their parents. Founded and incorporated 


JOHN HATTSTAEDT, 
founder and president of the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago. 


under the state of Illinois in 1886, the school 
stands today as a splendid monument to its 
founder and president, John J. Hattstaedt. 

The vice-president of the school is Karle- 
ton Hackett, voice instructor, writer, critic 
and lecturer. The associate director, Heniot 
Levy, is not only a pianist and teacher, but 
also an all-around musician and an able 
composer. Allen Spencer, dean of the 
faculty, remains at that post, an honor at 
tained by long service as pianist and teacher. 
John R* Hattstaedt has been reelected sec 
retary and manager and Charles J. Haake, 
associate educational director. 

The high standards of the school are well 
known. Its faculty is outstanding and_ its 
policy, though conservative in some respects 
is most progressive, as indicated by its 
flexibility to meet changing musical and 
educational conditions. 


Claire Alcee in Annual Recitals 
Claire Alcee, soprano, was hostess on Sep 
tember 27 at her annual musicale and tea at 
her home, Fairfield, Fayetteville, N. Y. Miss 
Alcee sang a program ranging from Handel 
and Scarlatti numbers to three Debussy ex- 
cerpts. German composers included Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Erich Wolff. Assisting 
the soprano were Gladys Eldrett Bush, piano 
Evelyn Smith, flute, Mary Becker, wre Ny and 
John W. Feeney, cello. The Syracuse Herald 
said that the singer “has a flair for carrying 
out her high ideals in music with telling 
effect.” In addition to the programmed num- 
bers, Miss Alcee, who is Mrs. Andrew S 
White, sang 0, Lovely Night from Tales of 
Hoffmann, in compliment to former Gov- 
ernor Horace White who was in the audience. 

Miss Alcee was also hostess recently at 
her third annual recital for the Rev. Wil 
liam F. Dougherty and the Sisters of St 
Joseph, teaching faculty of the School of 
Convent de St. Paul, and for fifty sisters of 
the Order of St. Joseph. The program was 
made up of songs by Schumann, Schubert 
and Liszt. For both of these recitals, Dean 
Harold L. Butler of the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, spoke briefly on 
the music which Miss Alcee sang 


Sittig Trio Starts Season 

The Sittig Trio—Frederick V. 
ist; his daughter, Margaret, violinist, 
his son, Edgar H., cellist—who have been 
spending their summer vacation at their 
camp in the Poconos, opened the new season 


Sittig, pian 
and 
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untiring study on the part of the singers 
and musicians, skilful direction, perfect dis- 
October 5, followed by three concerts at  cipline and devotion to the ideals of the 
Lake Mohonk. On October 15 the trio will composer 
give a concert in the new memorial chapel - 
at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. . . P ve . 
Jessie Fenner Hill Gives Farewell 
Party for 
In honor of Augustine 
pianist, who left on September 
cert tour of several 
Hill, New York 
mall reception at the 
on September 23 
Norris has 
summer 
studio on his 


annual concert at the = of 
New Paltz, N. Y., on 


with their seventh 
State Normal School, 


Augustine Norris 


Numerous Engagements for 
Vera Curtis 

The Alber Lecture Bureau, lecture man 
agers, has signed a contract with Vera Curtis 
to appear exclusively under its management 
in the Opera Talks she has given before 
schools and women’s clubs during the past Mr 
two seasons. coaching her 

She is booked to appear on several his duties in her 
Hall courses in the middle-west, as well as 
before clubs and at colleges. The layman 
finds Miss Curtis’ lectures interesting, not 
only because she relates the plots and sings 
excerpts of the opera under discussion but 
also because of the intimate picture she 
draws of that mysterious region “back 
stage.” After seven seasons as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Miss Cur- 
tis speaks with authority, and makes her 
audience realize that the performance of a 
great Wagnerian music-drama is the result 


Nor ris, Composer 
24 for 


Jessie 


a con- 
Fenner 
held a 
Northern 


weeks, 
teat he rT, 
Hotel Great 


singing 


been assisting Mrs. Hill, 
and will resume 
return. 

\mong those present were: Eole 
barelli, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Grant, Ula 
Sharon, Ruth Fredericks, Beauvais Fox, 
Merle Johnston, Dr. Paul V. Winslow, Al- 
fred F. Fitzgerald, Dorothy Hobson (Mrs. 
Fitzgerald) whose verse has been appear- 
ing on Charles Hanson Towne’s page in th 
New York American; Stanford Bissell, 
Emilie Sarter, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Carey 
Florence Turner-Maley, Norman Curtis and 
Myra Kingsley, New York astrologer and 
amateur musician. 


class, 
Town 


Gam 
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one concerned. 
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Are Whistlers Morons ? 

Professor Charles G. Shaw, of New York Uni- 
versity (and author of The Road to Culture), has 
come out with a severe denunciation of whistling, 
which he defines as “the unmistakable sign of the 
moron, devoid of moral stamina and possessed of an 
inferiority complex.” 

That sort of individual keeps up false courage by 
whistling, says Professor Shaw, who calls the act a 
stupid person’s “defense mechanism,” and adds: 
“Can you think of Einstein, Edison, Hoover or 
Mussolini whistling ?” 

It is by no means sure that the eminent quartet 
never whistled and one wonders where and how 
Professor Shaw obtained his information on the 
subject. 

Generally speaking, the learned gentleman makes 
a reasonable plea even though its exposition appears 
to be somewhat immoderate. Whistling by children 
is admittedly often a sign of false courage and some 
grownups have on occasions resorted to the same 
means of allaying fear or challenging danger. It 
cannot be justly said, however, that the act of whist- 
ling is in most cases employed for such a purpose. 

Whistling frequently indicates puzzlement or in- 
credulity ; sometimes joy; there is the unconscious 
whistling of workers while at a difficult job; again 
it is the recalling of tunes liked by the siffleurs; in 
many foreign countries it takes the place of hissing 
and denotes criticism; in America a crowd often 
whistles to express approbation. 

Whistling for recreation in public places might 
well come under the ban of Professor Shaw’s dis- 
pleasure, for in that regard he would find himself 
in agreement with many sensitive eared persons 
whose reading, train of thought or peace of mind are 
disturbed by the unsolicited and annoying sounds 
which come from the pursed lips of the whistlers— 
especially when the tunes they project are off key 
and faulty in time and rhythm. 

In Germany an individual whistling for pastime 
in public places is looked upon as a nuisance and 
receives instant and angry “shushing” from his 
neighbors. 

It is difficult to share Professor Shaw’s horror at 
the thought of a whistling Einstein. His famous 
theory has made many of us whistle—with surprise. 
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The Public Be Pleased 


Some sure fire orchestral attractions for 1931-32: 
Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, 6, by Tschaikowsky; Nos. 
3, 5, 9, by Beethoven; Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe; 
Debussy’s The Sea and Afternoon of a Faun; 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Heldenleben, and Death and 
Apotheosis; Brahms’ four symphonies; Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor; Liszt’s Les Preludes; 
Chabrier’s Espana; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schehera- 
zade; Stravinsky’s Fire Bird; Ravel’s Bolero; 
Stokowski’s Bach transcriptions; and anything by 
Waener. 


Worcestershire Music Flavor 


Neither economic stress, the machine age, stock 
market illness, nor Prohibition evils, prevent 
Worcester, Mass., from holding its annual famous 
music festival current this week. The Massachu- 
setts city is proud of its Festival traditions and con- 
tinues to uphold them with high standards and edify- 
ing performances. Albert Stoessel, in charge of 
this, the seventy-second Worcester Festival, ar- 
ranged representative programs in keeping with his 
musicianly tastes and dienified conductorship. 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 

Subscriptions received for the fund which the 
Musical Courier is raising to help the Vienna Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in their endeavor to secure 
adequate and safe quarters for their priceless col- 
lection of musical manuscripts, letters, and instru- 
ments: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch ne $100 

Harry Weisbach 10 

Dimitri Tiomkin . 20 

Ernest Hutcheson 100 


$230 
No individual is authorized to solicit and receive 
money for the Musical Courier fund in aid of the 
Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Checks or 
money orders for that purpose are to be made out 
to the order of the Musical Courier and sent to this 


paper. 
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Civic Music Plan Looms Large 


One of the prime factors in the important work 
of taking Depression out of music is the Civic Music 
Plan operating in over two hundred American cities 
and enlisting the services this season in more than 
1,000 concerts of 125 soloists in addition to sym- 
phony orchestra musicians. 

For those who are not familiar with the Civic 
Music Plan, it may be recalled that the idea was 
originated ten years ago by Dema E. Harshbarger, 
Chicago business woman and patroness of the arts. 
Each Civic Music Association functions individually 
under the direction of local officers and is a non- 
profit organization. Membership is open to the gen- 
eral public and the dues are five dollars per year, the 
funds so derived being used to finance concerts. The 
associations are formed under the supervision of a 
representative of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., of 
which Miss Harshbarger is president, and are pro- 
moted by other civic elements, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary, newspapers ard ministers, as institu- 
tions for the cultural growth of the city. Each year 
in Chicago representatives of the associations fore- 
gather for helpful discussion. Miss Harshbarger’s 
work has won her the cooperation and assistance of 
many other outstanding national figures, among them 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is now honor- 
ary president of the Albany Civic Music Associa- 
tion; Harvey Firestone, Dr. Charles Mayo and 
Samuel Insull. 

The Civic Music Plan has helped to build great 
audiences and not the least significant of its achieve- 
ments lies in the fact that it brought many unknown 
but gifted American artists into prominence. 

Miss Harshbarger’s unceasing, intelligent and 
stimulative personal efforts were largely responsible 
for the success of the Civic Music Associations and 
their present prosperity. It is her due that this 
should be mentioned at the start of a new season, a 
season which the Civic Music Plan will help to make 
a period of renewed encouragement and confidence 
in music. 

———— 


Weidig’s Passing a Loss 

The death of Adolf Weidig two weeks ago as 
unfortunate as it was unexpected creates a serious 
breach in American musical circles and especially in 
those concerned with the training of young Ameri- 
can composers. 

Weidig exercised wide influence upon his pupil 
disciples, whether of conservative or modernistic 
trend. Conservative himself, and devoted to the 
tenets of the best and highest forms of musical 
classicism, he yet was not unsympathetic towards 
modern experimentation. His insistent aim in teach- 
ing was to give thorough and complete grounding in 
the essentials, but with his tact and understanding 
he never made pupils feel that he was launching the 
weight of his disapproval against their individual 
aims and ideals. Having pointed the way, he did 
not deem it his concern whether the neophyte fol- 
lowed it slavishly or not. 

Weidig was the author of one of the best books on 
composition, his Harmonic Material and Its Use. It 
is truly a masterwork. Its four hundred pages are 
crowded full of suggestions that furnish ideas for 
composers when inspiration lags. The Weidig vol- 
ume offers everything that is used in creative music 
—it is a technical thesaurus. 

The deceased numbered among his pupils some 
of the leaders of contemporary American music. 
They will remember him with affection and regret. 
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A Terrifying Prospect 


In the New York dailies one reads a tragic story 


of a young concert violinist’s $25,000 Guarnerius 
which slipped from his grasp near Fifth Avenue, 
was run over by a truck and smashed to bits. 

While there is no reason to doubt the truth of the 
tale or the value of the instrument a resourceful 
mind envisions the possibilities of such an incident 
for practical publicity purposes. The “victim” pur- 
chases a factory made violin for several dollars, puts 
it in a cheap case and inadvertently drops it in the 
way of motor traffic near a policeman on an impor- 
tant street, or in the path of a railroad train. 

Then the bereaved owner stages his brief moments 
of grief loud enough to attract the attention of “wit- 
nesses,” the policeman notes the facts and “human 
interest” newspaper reporters do the rest. There is 
no good way to disprove the value of the violin, for 
a Guarnerius made into ligneous hash looks not at 
all different from a $2 instrument similarly treated. 

Sympathy goes out to the lad who had the mishap 
on Fifth Avenue but fear dwells in the mind that 
his misfortune might suggest a press story for 
someone else. 
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AETrATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


With especial pleasure this department publishes 
the attached letter and for it and its enclosure has 
thanked the sender warmly: 


Juilliard Graduate School, New York City 
October 2, 1931. 


Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I take great pleasure in sending you my check for $100 for 
the fund you have started in aid of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde of Vienna. 

To my regret I have never had the opportunity of visiting 
the building of this Society in Vienna and of informing 
myself at first hand of its needs. I have long known, how- 
ever, that the facilities for the housing and display of their 
very valuable collection were totally inadequate. It is well 
known, too, that the library and collection constitute an in- 
ternational service to all musicians. I am heartily in sympa- 
thy with your effort to help in such a worthy cause, and 
feel sure that in better times you would have met with a 
generous and immediate response. In the existing depression 
many musicians will probably be unable to contribute, and 
others will not be able to give as much as they would have 
wished. No one, however, should hesitate to send in even a 
small subscription, for in this case every dollar is a help. 

With best greetings, 

Faithfully yours, 
ERNEST HutTCHESON. 

Dollar subscriptions are indeed welcome’ for 
enough of them would go toward the rent of addi- 
tional space, the purchasing of showcases, listing, 
carding, cataloguing, and further clerical and other 
labor. 

It seems that nearly every American musician 
should be able to spare at least one dollar for the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, whose collection and 
needs were described in the Musical Courier of 
August 15. If the majority of our tonal brethren 
were to contribute one dollar each as soon as possible 
the fund would be quickly and amply completed. 

I feet it my duty to keep on appealing for this 
cause. Please send in your dollar or more. Send 
it now. Make out checks or money orders to the 
Musical Courier which will acknowledge and pub- 
lish your contribution. 

Ln 

My statement in Variations of September 26 re- 
garding the new Victor longer-playing disc, that 
“a single record which, without being changed or 
turned, is capable of playing the entire Fifth Sym- 
phony (Beethoven) making no pauses between 
movements,” is of course unintentionally misleading. 
The first side of this new disc contains all of the 
first movement and all but a few bars of the second. 
The reverse contains the few remaining measures of 
the Andante; the Scherzo and Finale follow without 
interruption. There is one break—in the slow move- 
ment—and naturally the usual short pauses between 
the first, second and third movements. 

Perhaps I merely took time by the pompadour. 
To judge by the Victor achievements and advance- 
ments of the past, it might be no idle prophecy to 
say that the able technicians of the company may 
invent the mechanical contrivance which I imagined. 
Jules Verne described the submarine many years 
before it became a practical reality, and a_ sub- 
marine assuredly is a more complicated invention 
than a music disc with a self turning attachment. 

2 8 ® 

While on the subject of science let it be men- 
tioned—the news comes from Boston—that “‘the first 
complete piano recital by television” took place in 
that city on October 1, when Dai Buell was the 
player at the Radio Exposition in Horticultural Hall. 

Like myself, the Boston Globe (October) claims 
credit as a seer with this statement: 

Reminiscence, prompted by last evening’s broadcast, re- 
veals a startling prophecy of television made 10 years ago, 
which appeared as an editorial comment in the Boston 
Globe of Nov. 4. 1921—immediately following Miss Buell’s 
broadcast from Station WGI at Medford Hillside. The 
Globe on that date commented as follows: 

“Thirty-five thousand persons, scattered from Maine to 
Texas at wireless stations, listened to a piano recital by a 
young woman playing in Medford Wednesday night. With 
the invention that will no doubt be perfected some day, they 
would have been able also to see her as she played, and, 
judging by her published pictures, to look at her would be 
no hardship.” 

Last night that prophecy was fulfilled to the satisfaction 
of all who witnessed the television demonstration. 


eee 


Two discussions important for music are going on 
among the scientists: One question is which species 
of man originally peopled the world, the Neander- 
thal, Piltdown. Heidelberg, Peking, Java, or Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus. (When that 1s settled we shall 
be able to determine who first said, “I love the cello 
because it is so like the human voice.’’) 

The other argument concerns the old frog song 


known as Kimeo, and is being carried on in the 
columns of the New York Times. Last Sunday 
that paper published four letters from the contro- 
versialists and these are the text versions each in- 
sisted upon as being correct: 


There was an old frog 

And he lived in a spring 

And he caught such a cold 

That he could not sing. 

His song was: 

“Keemo, kimo, diro, wall; 

Heem, hime, home. 

Rum tuck a fumididdle 

Nip cat color lip 

Sing song Polly 

Would you kimeo.” 

There was an old frog 

Who lived in a spring 

He caught such a cold 

That all he could sing, was: 

“Kimo nero delto dero 

Sing cum kitti michi kimeo 

Sting stang stummariddle 

Ding dang dummariddle 

Sing cum kitti michi kimeo.” 
There was a frog lived in a spring, 
Sing sing Polly won’t you kimeo; 
He had such a cold he could not sing, 
Sing sing Polly won’t you kimeo; 
Kimeo kimeo dora wor; 
Hey me oh, me rustic pummy diddle, sue 
Bag penny winkle, nip pip cat. 
Sing song Polly won’t you kimeo. 
Way down South in Cedar Street, 
Sing song Polly wona kimeo; 
Dar whar niggah grow ten feet, 
Sing song Polly wona kimeo; 


Dey go to bed, but taint no use, 
Sing song Polly wona kimeo; 
Laigs hand out lak chicken rooster, 
Sing song Polly wona kimeo. 


Kemo kimo dara were, 
Rumsta bumsta pennywinkle nipcat, 
Sing song Polly wona kimeo. 

The matter must be decided without delay so that 
the world may go on to the next great problem, 
whether persons who whistle are or are not morons. 

eRe 

From an exchange: “A French composer, Paul 
Ladmirault, has written a score to “Tristan.’”” Wag- 
ner will be relegated to his proper place at last. 

2 ® 

“Spain is having trouble in finding a new national 
anthem,” J. P. F. informs this column, and adds: 
“T hate to be a busybody and butt in with sugges- 
tions, but there are those old national anthems of 
Germany, Russia, Austria and Italy lying around 
loose these days and doing nothing at all.” 

| a 

The “Universal Piano” being built and marketed 
by the Bechstein firm in Berlin (and recently fully 
described in the Musical Courier) discards the cus- 
tomary sounding board; has strings whose vibrations 
are set in motion by micro-hammers and carried be- 

















Our National Chorus; America’s Admired Art; The 
Groundwork of Culture; Baseball vs. Beethoven—choose 
your own title for this touching picture of the current 
World’s Series being bulletined in a public place for a 
highly critical and deeply moved audience. 
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neath an electro-magnetic microphone to a loud 
speaker ; gives forth a tonal range which includes the 
delicacy of a spinet and the sonority of a concert 
grand; swells and diminishes tones; obtains har 
monium effects with the dampers; and permits an 
adjustment for radio reception and the playing of 
phonograph records. 

So moved was a poetical writer in the Manchester 
Guardian (England) when he realized the possibili 
ties of the marvelous new instrument, that he penned 
this ode to its glories: 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was feeling excessively cross, 
As grim as a grisly old Gorgon 
And generally quite at a loss; 
So, seeking to make my horizon 
Less damnably dismal and blue, 
I pushed every knob I set eyes on, 
To see what that organ could do. 


At first I secured a loud-speaker 
Which bellowed and blustered away, 
And then, as its volume grew weaker, 
A gramophone started to play; 
A spinet I fould I could wangle, 
And then I perceived I had hatched 
A really magnificent mangle 
With vacuum cleaner attached. 


A harp, a trombone, and a mincer 
In rapid succession were seen; 
There followed a washer and rinser, 
A loom and an adding machine ; 
But a twist from the knob that was neater 
Than any I’d hitherto tried, 
Delivered a slap-up two-seater 
In which I went forth for a ride. 
Zs & 
Wouldn’t you feel flattered if a stranger wrote you 
a complimentary letter from Singapore and asked 
you for a signed photograph? That is what hap 
pened to Alberto Jonas, and his correspondent con 
cluded: “I wish to see before me always the nobl 
features of the inspired artist who created such a 
work as the Master School of Music.” 
nerRre 
Artist: “Impresario Schmidt has an engaging manner, 
hasn’t he?” 
Other Artist (grumblingly): “That so? 
engage me.” 


Well, he didn’t 


Lustige Blatter 


zr ese 

Martha Martin generously donates these latest 
lines from her pen: 
THE PEDAL 
Alack-a-day! what woe is mine, 
Unlucky am I indeed! 
For, doomed am I to be trodden upon, 
And oh how I long to be freed! 


THE REVOLT OF 


Men call me DAMper, cursing me, 
And stepping on my toe, 
Then naturally you hear from me, 


The pain does hurt me so! 


As grapes must needs go through the press 
Be crushed to yield their wine, 
So am I trampled on, that folks 


May hear this voice of mine. 


Have pity on me, ye who play, 

And if my teeth above 

Are treated by your fingers deft, 

Show me a little love!! 
2Rme 


An amusing anecdote comes from one of the young 
students whom Russia sent to this country recently 
to be trained technically. For obvious reasons he 
wishes Variations to preserve his anonymity. He 
believes in the Soviet system thoroughly but he dares 
to see some of its humorous aspects. 

Deponent relates that a man wearing no trousers 
appeared in a Moscow street. A crowd gathered and 
a Soviet policeman approached on the run. “What 
do you mean?” he demanded, ‘‘walking about with 
out pants?” “You see,” answered the offender, “I’m 
from Kieff and we did the Five Year Plan there in 
three years. That’s why I have no pants.” 

nr e 

An amazing thing is Hungarian music played and 
conducted by a Hungarian and received rapturousl 
at a New York night club where until a short tim« 
ago jazz instrumentalists and singers had held up 
roarious reign. The place is the Bath Club (35 
West Fifty-third Street) and the soloist and leadet 
is Joe Fejer, schooled violinist, formerly head of 
the orchestra at Delmonico’s. The Bath Club visi 
tors are moved to silence—another phenomenon in 
a night club—when Joe and his band hold forth 
Often he abandons Hungarian tunes and presents 
classics. I heard the Meistersinger Prize Song score 
a rousing success and the encore was a Mozart over 
ture delightfully played. Toscanini has gained no 
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more 


useful triumph than Joe Fejer’s in banning 
from an gl t lub 


hearing and liking the better kinds of music. 
a 


jazz and persuading its patrons 


mto 
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orchestras at his parties. This is probably the largest dance 
orchestra ever assembled. 

Warren G. Harding’s 
Washington used that number almost as its 
song during his stay ~t the White House. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, enjoys huge parties. He loves 
boisterous music. Often during a party he'll take 
Not a very good drummer, but his sense of 
rhythm is grand. Asked once why he preferred loud and 
swift music, he said:—“It’s real and living. Soft music is 
pretty, but it’s obsequious and I’ve had too much of that 
business.” 

Clarence Mackay entertains the most lavishly. He abhors 
loud music, particularly the Harlem variety. Likes soft 
string music and harp and violin solos. However, when he 
entertained the Prince of Wales he found out he liked noise 
and grimly ordered the musicians to play that type. 

Henry Ford is very fond of old-fashioned jigs and barn 
dance music. When he entertained the Prince of Wales he 
ordered that type of music and the Prince thought someone 
was playing a joke on him. “It’s very Russian, isn’t it?” he 
remarked. 

The late Nicholas Longworth entertained his guests with 
violin solos of classical music. (He took lessons from Leo- 
pold Auer.) 

Ralph Beaver Strassburger, the Philadelphia publisher, 
insists on absolutely new tunes at his parties. Usually has 
one or two composed specially for the party and has them 
played hour after hour. Ofttimes he insists on a novel med- 
ley of Victor Herbert tunes. Of course, orchestras cost him 
a great deal more than the average. At a recent Ritz-Carlton 
party he paid Mr. Davis $10,000 for a sixty-piece orchestra 
and Meyer had the check photostated and framed. 

Edward T. Stotesbury is fond of gay parties and modern 
dance music. He was a drummer in the Civil War and usu- 
ally does a turn with the sticks for his guests. 

Henry ©. Havemeyer, the sugar king, wants no brass 
at his parties. In place of brass he demands harmo 
(miniature organs) and they’re not as bad as the 
name sounds 

Contrary to popular belief, Otto Kahn does not like 
crowds. He may never miss an opening or an important 
society or sporting event, but when he gives a party himself 
it’s always an intimate one. The fifteen or sixteen guests are 
entertained by the finest talent money can buy. 

Edward McLean, the Washington and Cincinnati pub- 
fond of singular musical combinations. His fa- 
vorite diversion is having the orchestra split up and play 
four different songs at the same time. 

Mrs. James B. Duke, wife of the tobacco magnate, has a 
spectacular way of breaking up her parties. Just before 
dawn, the musicians walk out to the lawn playing as they go 
while the guests follow them in a snake dance. 

| nn nd 

William Geppert, now a resident Southerner at 
Sarasota, Fla., furnishes Variations with an unmusi 
cal story told by a native of a remote French village 
in Louisiana: 

“The place has an old time saloon, swinging doors, 
footrail, aproned bartender, absinthe frappés, saze- 
raks, rum punches, and all the rest. A stranger en- 
tered and said, ‘The Volstead Act gets very little re- 
spect here, it seems to me.’ Then those lined up at 
the bar began to argue about Prohibition, some in 
favor of it, some against it. 

“An old Frenchman, a bottle in one hand and a 
glass in the other, politely interrupted with, ‘Pardon, 
this Prohibition, what is it like ?’ 

“*Well, it’s a law,’ explained the stranger, ‘to 
keep people from making and drinking liquor.’ 
‘Sacre bleu!’ the old fellow wailed, ‘“‘I hope 

1ever pass that law.’ ” 

\ a nd 
New York, October 4, 1931 
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issue paper classical by 


“ludere cum sacris’”—you should not sport with 


sacred things 
Very truly yours, Pompitius Jones. 
a AR 
Last Wednesday the Kaltenborn Quartet (New 
York) played a quartet by Mendelssohn; and on 
Sunday, Ernest Hutcheson (on the air) did the G 
minor piano concerto by the same composer. Men- 
delssohn? Mendelssohn? I’m sure I’ve heard the 
name somewhere before. 
re Fr 
The G minor concerto still sounds fresher than 
most of the concerti written within the past ten 
ars. 
ne 
Autumn is here and soon certain sad eyed musi- 
cal lecturers will say: “Music begins where speech 
“music is the language of the soul”; and 
“music accompanies us from the cradle to the grave.” 


1.99 
ends 


\merica has half of the world’s gold and all its 
composers, 
| a en 
\pparently Bach is to have a busy season. Two 
recitals of his music took place hereabouts last week. 
nz F 
The lost chord is the one that the amateur’s left 
hand generally omits when it is difficult to 
remember. 
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TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


Broadcasting versus Music 

The English musical world (the professional side 
of it, that is) shows heat over the fact that the 
B. B. C., the British Broadcasting monopoly, is com- 
peting with British orchestras and musical organiza- 
tions on an “unfair” basis, namely by means of what 
amounts to a state subsidy. By organizing a big 
first-class orchestra, giving a full-length series of 
subscription concerts and broadcasting them all over 
the land, it is allegedly killing the business of pro- 
vincial orchestras, who cannot pay such high salaries 
to their men, and who have to charge more for tickets 
in order to make ends meet. 

x ok x 
Unfair Combetition? 

\ well known conductor puts the case very suc- 
cinctly: “The B. B. C. is not justified in entering 
into competition with private interest by means of 
giving public concerts financed by public money.” 

Similarly, it might be argued that the B. B. C. 
has no right to hire string quartets and broadcast 
their music regularly nor to engage soloists to play 
for nation-wide audiences the whole literature of the 
piano, the violin and the voice, as it is doing, to the 
edification of the country’s youth. 

x ok Ox 
Art? 

The contention seems baseless. First of all, since 
when is music per se a business? One remembers 
the same musicians who are now protesting, resent- 
ing the idea of classing their art with ordinary pro- 
fessions or trades. The suggestion that the artist is 
worthy of his hire—and nothing more—was indig- 
nantly rejected. The fact that an artist’s fee might 
be standardized, like the services of engineers or 
physicians, or that it should be wholly regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand (which it very largely 
is) was preposterous. Art, we were told, could not 
be measured in dollars, pounds or marks. 

x * x 


Business or 


Subvention or Support? 

When the annual deficit of symphony concerts 
grew too large, and backers suggested a reduction in 
musicians’ salaries or conductors’ fees, did the latter 
respond joyfully to their suggestion? They did not. 
We were told (and quite truly) that art costs money 
and that the Philistines must be taxed for it, whether 
they want to or not. Symphony orchestras, opera 
houses, string quartets, in order to remain true to 
their ideals must be “supported.” In Germany the 
principle of subvention by governments has long 
been accepted; and private organizations far from 
raising the cry of “unfair competition” have gone 
on, hoping to earn a subvention for themselves. In 
\merica private donors or guarantors have taken the 
place of governments and musicians have enjoyed 
halcyon days of prosperity in consequence. In Eng 
land symphonic art has languished and orchestras 
have had to stick to hackneyed and semipopular pro- 
grams to fill their halls. When one criticized these 
programs the answer was: “What can you do? Give 
the public what it wants, or we don’t get the support.” 

x x Ok 
1 Chance to Realize Ideals 

Now what has happened? The B. B. C., which is 
independent of the actual audience for its support 
can give the programs it likes. It can live up to the 
ideals that the private orchestras have been talking 
about. For the first time in England music is ren- 
dering a public service to the nation at large which 
the government must recognize in hard coin. And 
all we hear is “unfair competition,” “over-bidding,” 
“under-cutting”—in the verbiage of the jobbers’ 
world. 

x * x 
A Nasty Word 

Why not glory in the fact that England at last has 
a permanent orchestra, one which can rehearse and 
perform under proper conditions and one that is in- 
dependent of Philistine taste? Rather than decry the 
B. B. C., one should hold it to its obligation ; an obli- 
gation not only to raise the standard of performance 
but also to cultivate the best in music both old and 
new, to keep the art alive by producing new work, 
to encourage creative musicians and to educate a 
larger public; in other words create a demand for the 
now unwanted supply. Competition is a nasty word 
not quite suitable to the language of art. =. 

— 


One Down, One To Go 


The Malthusian theory held about a century ago 
that in time there would not be enough food for 
the world’s population. The Damroschian (Walter) 
current theory is that soon there will not be enough 
jobs for the world’s musicians. Malthus was wrong 
and it is to be hoped that Damrosch also is in error. 
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Accord and Discord 
Among MusicaL CourtgrR Readers 


Remedy for Unemployment 
Ocala, Florida, 1931, 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Has it occurred to you that America needs 
Music? That submerged as it is with its 
problems of irresponsibility and idleness, and 
their resultant effects, it needs music as 
never before 

And it can have it. For America is musi- 
cal. Throughout its schools its children are 
making music, good music. Student bands 
and orchestras are no longer an innovation, 
but an established fact in character-building 
education. 

Our schools and colleges are yearly turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women with a sufficient knowledge of 
music and music appreciation to enjoy the 
very best musical programs. And we give 
them machine made music, while thousands 
of excellent musicians are walking the 
streets looking for work of any kind, or 
holding a job that rightfully belongs to 
somebody else. 

Under the stress of the present economic 
depression any suggestion for its relief, how- 
ever fantastic on the surface of things, is 
worthy of investigation. As a step in solv- 
ing the unemployment situation why 
shouldn’t every theater be required to use 
an orchestra, as a few Metropolitan theaters 
still do, the number of members to be de- 
termined by the average box office receipts ? 

If all re musicians who were thrown out 
of work by the inauguration of the talking 
movie were suddenly called back to the thea- 
ter orchestra the effect on the unemploy- 
ment situation in our large cities would be 
instantaneous. Nor would it work hard- 
ship on the theaters or interfere with any- 
thing they now have or do. It would simply 
add a wonderfully fine attraction between 
shows which would probably imbue them 
with new life. And once established, man- 
agers would find plenty of ways to use the 
orchestra effectively. 

May we not bring this suggestion to the 
attention, not only of musicians, but labor 
leaders and legislators. For when the or- 
chestra is once more a component part of the 
theater, when the thousands of musicians, 
unemployed, are back on the job, and the 


September 29, 


MUSICAL 


thousands of jobs now held by musicians are 
vacated for others to fill, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the unemployment situation in 
American cities will be so relieved that the 
swing of the pendulum toward normalcy 
will be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the necessity for the 
dole system will be materially lessened. 
To this end let us then demand that thea- 
ters doing a certain specified box office busi- 
ness furnish us with music made by vividly 
living men; men who are holding a job. 
(Signed) 3ROWNE’ GREATON COLE, 
Director Hight School Music Department, 
Ocala, Florida. 
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Frances Sebel 

The new music season of 1931-32 was in- 
augurated by Frances Sebel, soprano, on Oc- 
tober 4, in recital at Carnegie Hall. She 
opened with Mendelssohn's aria Infelice! Gia 
dal mio sguardo, and through a group of 
Spanish numbers by Nin, Turina, Obradors 
and Falla, the singer completed the first sec- 
tion of her program with grace and ease, 
ending with the premiere performance any- 
where of the melodious and well made Air 
to Athene from Hypatia (a grand opera in 
English based on Charles Kingsley’s story of 
Hypatia) by Mana-Zucca. 

Miss Sebel’s talents for characterizing the 
text were notable especially in Strauss’ Mein 
Herz ist stumm; Nelken and Plauderwasche 
by Weingartner, and the songs in whimsical 
mood by Blech. Undoubtedly Miss Sebel is 
happiest when portraying the emotional or 
humorous eta of a song of a folk- 
like nature; the colorful Spanish songs pro 
vided just that quality. 

The voice of the recitalist was best while 
singing within the staff and her enunciation 
in several languages was excellent. A large 
audience seemed pleased with the freshness 
and novelty of the program and with Miss 
Sebel’s warm personality and clarity of de- 
livery. Encores were demanded and ob- 
tained, among which were Dich, teure Halle 
from Tannhauser and songs by Reger and 
Mana-Zucca. The piano accompaniment by 
Madeleine Marshall was especially proficient 
and sympathetic. 








Artists Everywhere 











Berenice Allaire, coloratura soprano, 
was first prize winner in the Atwater Kent 
Western New York contest last month; she 
will appear in the Finals in November. She 
is engaged as soloist at Lake Placid (Adi- 
rondacks ), and for prominent Eastern clubs. 
Miss Allaire is a product of the von Klen- 
ner School. 

Frederick Fradkin, formerly concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has been made concertmaster of The Cat and 
the Fiddle, a musical play by Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. The play is now running 
at the Garrick Theatre in Philadelphia, prior 
to its New York engagement. 

Gigli will give his first New York re- 
cital of the season at Carnegie Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, October 18. He will be assisted 
by Rosemary Albert, soprano. Miguel San- 
doval will be at the piano. He will again be 
heard on February 28 and will give twenty 
recitals in various parts of the country in 
addition to fulfilling his engagements with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Stella Hadden-Alexander, pianist, long 
associated with MacDowell as his pupil and 
interpreter, created deep attention in a re- 
cital of his compositions at the Roycroft 
Music Salon, East Aurora, N. Y., September 
18. President Mildred Spring Case of the 
College Club, wrote that the audience, even 
the youngsters, were interested by the in- 
formal talk given by Mrs. Hadden-Alexan- 
der in connection with her numbers. 

Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, artist- 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows of Boston, 
has been engaged to sing The Messiah with 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
Thompson Stone, conductor, in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on December 20. 

Lucie Harang, French mezzo soprano, 
has been engaged for the Houbigant pro- 
gram as soloist with the Barrere Symphony, 
station WJZ, Blue Network, on Sundays, 4 
to 4:30 P.M. She is a pupil of Pearl Adams. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of 
the Verdi Club, gave a recital at the New- 
port, R. I., Historical Society, September 17. 
The News said of her: “She was equally at 
ease in several languages; her voice is of 
good quality, flexible, even throughout a 
good range; best-liked was the Wiegenlied, 
the Staendchen also pleased.” She sang 
three times in Boston last week, and in Syra- 
cuse September 30. 

Grace L. Lockley’s pupils appeared in a 
public recital not long ago at the Central 
Branch of the Brooklyn Y. M.C. A., assisted 
by Hulda Goff, contralto, and James Thomp- 


son, tenor. “They showed the result of splen 
did instruction, and displayed much promise,” 
said the New York Age; the Amsterdam 
News also praised the affair. 

Hans Merx, baritone, arrived on the 
Europa last week, after singing at principal 
summer resorts in Germany, including Wies- 
baden, Schwalbach, and Bonn University, 
= he was accompanied by Geheimrat 

Prof. Dr. Meissner, of the literature depart 
ment. 

The Music Education Studios (Misses 
Gibbes and Hopkins), located for some years 
on Washington Heights, New York, have 
removed to a new address in East 77th 
street. 

The New York School of Music and 
Arts gave the 788th concert, October 1, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, with 
two dozen piano, vocal and violin numbers 
being performed by twenty-seven students 
before a crowded house. 

Earl Palmer, tenor, was solo artist on 
the Cathedral Hour Columbia Broadcasting, 
WABC, October 4. He will appear as tenor 
soloist in the Messiah with the Hartford 
Oratorio Society, December 15. 

Effa Ellis Perfield has returned 
Maine and has started classes in her 
studios in New York City. 

Helen Stanley will appear as one of the 
soloists in Rossini’s Stabat Mater with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under Gabrilo 
witsch, November 23, at Orchestra Hall. 
The soprano, who has been spending the 
summer at her country home in Salisbury, 
Conn., interrupted her vacation three times 
to sing in public. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been re-en 
gaged by the New York Oratorio Society, 
Albert Stoessel, conductor, for the contralto 
role of the Angel in Elgar’s The Dream of 
Gerontius, at Carnegie Hall, March 14. 

Jeannette Vreeland will sing in 
Creek, Mich., December 8, the day 
ing her recital in Buffalo, N. Y. 
December first and the fifteenth the 
will sing in Hollidaysburg, Pa., Fall 
Mass., and Hartford, Conn. 

Claude Warford returned from Europe 
on the Aquitania last week, completing his 
sixth summer session for American singers 
in Paris. His class, as large and enthusiastic 
as ever, numbered nineteen pupils from eight 
states. During the summer they gave a se- 
ries of operatic revues, which will be re- 
peated in New York this season. Mr. War- 
ford is now in his New York studios. 
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Pauline Winslow’s songs were demon 
strated and sold at the annual Arts and In- 
dustries Exposition, Hotel Astor, New York, 
at the Muse Publishing Company booth, in- 
cluding concert, radio and sacred songs; the 
composer herself was active in this. 
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I See That 


The Chicago Civic Opera will begin its sea- 
son with Tosca with Muzio, Vanni 
Marcoux and Jan Kiepura in the leads. 

University of Chicago begins development 
of new music department under Carl 
Bricken, Pulitzer prize winner of 1929. 

Kenneth M. Bradley rejoins Bush Conser- 
vatory of Music of Chicago as president. 

\merican Conservatory of Music of Chicago 
has engaged D. A. Clippinger for its 
voice department. 

Oberlin Conservatory.of Music begins sixty 
seventh season. 

Chicago Society for Contemporary Music 
announces new works for programs un 
der Rudolph Ganz’s leadership. 

Civic Music Associations throughout country 
announce concert courses. 

Helen Reynolds, soprano, has returned from 
Europe where she has been examining 
early Bach scores. 

Grace Moore and her husband, Valentine 
Parara, arrived in New York, Septem- 
ber 29, on the Ie de France. 

Josef Wissow opened his concert season on 
October 3. 

The competition sp msored by the Soc jety for 
the Publication of American Music closes 
October 15. 

Rosemary Albert, artist-pupil of Giuseppe 

Boghetti, will assist Gigli, October 18. 

new Juilliard Building on Claremont 

Avenue, New York City, is open 

Virgil Piano Conservatory has 

its forty-first season 
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Songs by Pauline Winslow were sung by 
Lloyd Morse and Grace Leonard at the 
Women’s Art Exposition. 

Berenice Allaire, pupil of Mme. vonKlenner, 
won the Atwater Kent contest for West- 
ern New York. 

Frederic Baer will 
Columbus in the 
performance. 

Nevada Van der he has been re-engaged 
for the New York Oratorio Society 
performance of The Dream of Gerontius. 

Georges Enesco is fifty years old and still 
going strong. 
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where this month 

Worcester Festival is prosnering artisti- 

cally under Albert Stoessel’s conductor- 

ship. 
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Katherine Bacon will give an All-Russian 
program at Town Hall, October 17 

Peabody Conservatory has awarded twelve 
scholarships 

Scholarship auditions will be 
Auer School, October 15 

The Detroit Symphony Orch 


its season October 1. 
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OBITUARY 
WALTER FISCHER 


The death of Walter Fischer, the organist 
of the Protestant Cathedral (Dom) in Ber 
lin, occurred in September. He was one of 
the ablest German organists, and a pron 
nent figure in Berlin musical life for more 
than twenty years. Many former American 
students in Berlin will remember the intet 
esting and = instructive organ recitals 
Fischer in the Kaiser Wilhelm Memoria 
Church and in the Dom. Walter Fischer 
was an enthusiastic propagator of Max R« 
organ musi He was also Professor 
Hochschule fiir Musik A memori 
held in the Dom consisted mainly 
music by Bach, performed by the cathe 
choir (conducted by Hans Ruidel, the choi 
master of the Berlin Cathedral 
chorus master of Bayreuth). The 
was Prof. Hans Hagemann, 
the organist Susanne 
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Julia Peters a Popular Artist 
“The period of depression is distinctly on 
trend,” said Julia Peters the 
“I am convinced of this because 
many engagements booked 
for the season and have numerous others 
pending.” This is not surprising, however, 
for judging by her press notices, Miss 
Peters’ cheerful personality goes over well 
with her audiences, and return engagements 
are quite usual. 

During the past summer Miss Peters was 
with the Victor Concert Band at 
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other 
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JULIA PETERS 


Asbury Park. The soprano tells an amusing 
story in connection with these One 
day she an encore/In Deinem Blauen 
\ugen, and directed her in a coquettish 
toward front seats 
third row sat a four year old boy, 
throwing kisses to the singer. It seems that 
every day he went up after the concert to 
tell Miss Peters how beautitully she sang. 
His grandmother, who usually accompanied 

, explained that he came from a musical 
and that even at his early age he was 
inating in his taste But the grand 
nk ther also admitted that she would not miss 
a concert herself. 

Miss Peters 


concerts 
gave as 
song 
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manner someone in the 
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engaged to sing 
twice this year with the Manhattan Sym 
phony Orchestra, Henry Hadley, conductor, 
on November 16 at the St. George Hotel 
( Brooklyn) and on December 6 at 
the new Waldorf. 

On November 25 Miss 
oncert at the We 


has been 


series 


Peters is giving a 
stchester County Center in 
White Plains, with the Victor Concert Band. 
The concert is for the benefit of the West- 
chester County Children’s Association. 

Miss Peters sang on the Sunday afternoon 
at the Westchester County Center this 
Further appearances at the Center 
considered for later in the 
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Hubbard Inaugurates 
Season 

nt V. Hubbard, teacher of singing, 
ned his Boston studio after a teach 

Munich, Germany, during 
August. The position of 
Hubbard, left vacant by 


Vincent V. 


asor in 
July and 


to Mr. 


ENT V BBARD 


death of Dr. George L. Dwyer, 
has been filled by Mrs. Vincent V. 

Mrs. Hubbard has appeared ex- 
tensively as concert accompanist and coach. 
She is fitted for the position as her hus- 
assistant by her early training in 
technic with Mr. Hubbard’s father, 
Hubbard, her long experience in 
performance, and her na- 
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band’s 
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Arthur J. 
studio and public 
tive ability. 
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NEW TYPE-SETTING MA- 
CHINE FOR MUSIC 


Bertin.—A __ type-setting machine 
for music has been invented by a 
printer, Theodor Fass, in Bochum, 
Germany. After many years of ex- 
perimenting he has at last perfected 
it, and a finished model has been made 
at the Bochum School of Trades. The 
factory of Jahnel has undertaken to 
manutacture the apparatus for gen- 
eral use. a 











Hollywood Bowl 1951 
Attendance Exceeded 
1950 Record 


(Continued from page 5) 
widened by next summer and pedestrian tun- 
nels installed. 

“While we did not lose any 
summer neither did we make any. 
any profits ever accrue they will 
into a fund to give better programs.” 

the current season began on July 7 and 
ended August 29, running eight consecutive 
weeks, and showed an increase in attend- 
ance over last year for all of the weeks 
except the two during which rains fell. A 
tota: of thirty-two concerts were given on 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
nights. Ihe inauguration of Tuesday as a 
solo night increased the attendance on those 
evenings considerably over the previous year, 
while there was a slight fallimg-off in at- 
tendance on Fridays, the other feature night. 
The lesser attendance of Friday was attrib- 
uted to precipitation on those evenings. 

The following interesting figures released 
by the Bowl management indicate the attend- 
ance for the eight Tuesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday nights for 1930 and 1931: 
1931 
80,492 
51,337 


money this 
Should 
go back 


1930 
51,158 
79,836 
60,006 


il Attendance 271,671 


A similar comparison fo ‘+h week of the 


two seasons follows: 

1931 
43,737 
34,146 


First 
second 
Third week 
Fourth week 
Fifth week 
Sixth week . 
Seventh week 
Eighth week 


week 


34, 196 


38,988 49,911 


Total 235,35 3 271,671 


attendance... 


Walter Damrosch, dean of American sym- 
phonic conductors, opened the season, fol- 
lowed by Sir Hamilton Harty of the Halle 
Orchestra of Manchester, England. Artur 
Rodzinski of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
then took up the baton for one week, to be 
succeeded by Pierre Monteux of France ; then 
a second week under the leadership of Rod- 
zinski. Alfred Hertz’ “father of the Bowl” 
concerts, closed the season. 

Ernest Belcher and Adolph Bolm each 
gave two ballet performances, which drew 
heavy attendances. Soloists included Queena 
Mario, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto ; 
Richard Crooks, tenor; Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tone; Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and Albert 
Spalding and Calmon Luboviski, violinists. 
: he San Francisco Municipal chorus of 280 

‘ices appeared with the orchestra in the 
final concert of the season. 

Bruno Davin UssHer. 


Braun School Adds Wilkes-Barre 
Branch 

The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, 
Pa., now in its twenty-first year, has main- 
tained a continuous policy of expansion both 
territorially and in regard to its curriculum 
In the former field the latest acquisition is a 
branch in Wilkes-Barre. Louis H. O’Con- 
nell, piano teacher of that city, died in May, 
and Robert Braun, director of the Braun 
School, purchased the good will and effects 
of Mr. O’Connell’s school. Arthur Edw: ard 
Johnstone, dean of the Braun School, is in 
charge of the Wilkes-Barre unit and is a 
resident teacher there. Mr. Johnstone main- 
tains his connection with the central school 
by lectures and supervision work there. 
Private teaching done by Mr. Johnstone last 
year will be taken over by Mr. Braun. 

In the Tamaqua, Pa., school it has been 
necessary to move into new quarters because 
of the need of additional space. The school 
now occupies an entire floor of the Shepp 
Building in the center of the local business 
district. 

The Braun School and its branches began 
actual teaching for the season on Septem- 
ber 8 Registration occupied the preceding 
week. A new plan of easy payments has 
been put into effect, and a system of pro- 
motion similar to that in the public schools 
has been adopted. The Braun School now 
has sixteen branch schools, all in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 
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Boghetti Pupil in Program With 
Gigli 
Rosemary Albert, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Giuseppe Boghetti, will sing in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, October 18, as assisting 
artist to Gigli. Miss Albert’s part of the 
program comprises a Verdi aria and songs by 
Marco da Gagliano, Fourdrain and Frank 


ROSEMARY ALBERT 


Bridge. Mary Miller Mount will be the 
accompanist. 

The young soprano was born in New 
York. During her childhood her parents 
moved to Philadelphia, where at the age of 
seventeen Miss Albert began to study with 
Mr. Boghetti. She made her debut in Phila- 
delphia, and in 1929 sang the leading femi- 
nine role in La Forza del Destino with the 
Pennsylvania Opera Company at Richmond, 
Va. The Richmond Times -Dispatch, review- 
ing this performance, said of her voice, “It 
is one of the finest dramatic soprano voices 
heard in Richmond in a long time. A voice 
that ought to go far in real operatic suc- 
cess.” The New York Times said of this 
artist: “The singer showed a high range of 
genuine beauty with a voice of ample prom- 
ise and power.” Miss Albert has received 
all of her musical training under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Boghetti. 

Bertha Levitzki in New York 

Studio 

sertha Levitzki, piano teacher and accom- 
panist, announces the reopening of her New 
York studio. Miss Levitzki returned re- 
cently from a year abroad. She visited 
France, Belgium and Germany, and spent 
the last winter in Berlin, where she formed 
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a connection with the Scharwenka Conserva- 
tory of Music. In addition to teaching 
classes in ear training and harmony there 
Miss Levitzki attended courses in music 
pedagogy and studied German methods of 
individual class instruction. Miss Levitzki 
will accept beginners as well as advanced 
pupils in piano and will resume group in- 
struction in ear training and harmony. 


American Tour of 110 Concerts for 
Don Cossacks 

A New York concert, October 18, at Car- 
negie Hall will open the second American 
season of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor. Their 
manager, F. C., Coppicus, announces that in 
twenty-two weeks this organization will ful- 
fill 110 engagements in this country. Some 
of the cities to hear the chorus this fall are 
Newburgh, Paterson, Providence, Elizabeth, 
Orange, Boston, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland, Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, 
Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, Asheville, 
Bristol, Lynchburg, Greensboro, Greenville, 
Chapel Hill, Charlottesville, Richmond, 
Washington, ’Philadelphia, Baltimore, Har- 
risburg, Pittsburgh, New Haven, Hartford, 
Hanover, Troy, Syracuse, Worcester, Allen- 
town, Brooklyn, Westfield, Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. After a Christmas vacation 
in New York the chorus will make a four 
weeks tour of the Pacific Coast, appearing in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in three re- 
citals in each city. A special forty-seater bus 
has been chartered for the entire American 
tour. 

The Don Cossack Chorus is now concert- 
izing in western Germany. They will give 
their farewell European concert in Paris, 
October 7, sailing for the United States the 
following day. Mr. Jaroff's forces are made 
up of thirty-six former officers of the Rus- 
sian White Army. No one of them has been 
to his homeland since the revolution. 


Schubert Memorial Makes No 
Awards This Season 


The annual national contest of the Schu- 
bert Memorial was held at Steinway Hall, 
New York, September 28 and 29. There 
were twenty-five contestants from eleven 
states who were able to meet the severe re- 
quirements of the contest. Four of this num- 
ber were seriously considered and summoned 
for a second hearing in Carnegie Hall, Sep- 
tember 29, but after careful consideration the 
judges decided to make no award this sea- 
son. The judges were Richard Aldrich, 
Howard Brockway, Fritz Reiner, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Sigismond Stojowski and Willem 
Willeke. 


America to Hear Carl Rosa Opera 

The 
land has announced a twelve weeks’ 
can tour, presenting a repertoire of French, 


Carl Rosa Opera Company of Eng- 
Ameri- 


Italian and German works. Tentative plans 
call for a New York season to begin on 
December 26, following a fall tour of Can- 
ada, scheduled to begin on November 2. 





Riverdale School Boys Tour England 


Reciprocity is much in the air and is 
becoming a sign of the times. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs has appointed a 
reciprocity committee, headed by Mrs. Helen 
Harrison Mills, until recently editor of the 
Federation Journal; Percy Scholes has or- 
ganized an international conference for 
school music teachers which is functioning 
actively ; the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music holds yearly festivals in 
various parts of Europe at which the works 
of composers of all nationalities, including 
American, are presented; and there are other 
exchanges of courtesies in the musical world 
which permit composers, artists and students 
of Europe and North and South America 
to become acquainted, leading to better un- 
derstanding and tolerance of the queer char- 
acteristics which each nationality appears to 
have in the eyes of all the others. 

In line with this movement was the visit 
made during the past summer by American 
school boys to some of the principal schools 

f England. The American boys came from 
Riverdale Country School and from other 
leading boys’ schools of the East. The Riv- 
erdale School boys (who were in a majority) 
included the school glee club, which sang at 


RIVERDALE SCHOOL GLEE 


the English schools and received everywhere 
a rousing welcome, especially for the presen- 
tation of American songs, which seem very 
exotic and entertaining to the British youth. 
There was also an international broadcast 
from London which featured the school song, 
composed by Richard McClanahan, head of 
the music department. 

The tour was a great success for the glee 
club, and although the boys entered into other 
activities—baseball, cricket and rugby—it 
was the glee club that seemed in the end its 
most essential element. This is in no way 
surprising, for the Riverdale Country School, 
in addition to the regular academic course 
preparing boys for college, offers a complete 
musical education for those students who 
desire it. 

Mr. McClanahan, head of the department, 
is a pianist who received his training under 
Matthay and is a nationally known exponent 
of this method, as well as president of the 
Matthay Association of America. His assis- 
tant, Dale Bartholomew, accompanied the 
boys on their tour of England. Russell 
Locke, vocal instructor in the school, who 
is responsible for the training of the club, 
was also one of the party. 


CLUB BOYS TOURING ENGLAND 
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Biography of Mengelberg Printed in Dutch 


Edna _ Richolson Sollitt’s biography of 
Willem Mengelberg, which bears the simple 
title of Mengelberg, has been translated into 
the Dutch, and published in Holland by the 


From a painting by J. Ruys 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


house of H. D. Tjeenk, Willink and Zoon. 
An artistic, limited de luxe edition of white 
vellum, bearing Mengelberg’s autograph in 
gold letters, has also been issued and copy 
number one was presented to Queen Wil- 
helmina, a memento of one of her most dis- 
tinguished subjects. 

Since Mrs. Sollitt’s work received the 
commendation of American critics, it is of 
interest to those who read the book and 
who followed its reviews to read the com- 
ment of the press of the leading Dutch 
centers. 

The Hague Courant said, 
gelbe rg is a Netherlander; we are proud of 
the fact. But he is more than this: he is a 
world-celebrity. Whenever a book appears 
about so important a personality, especially 
such a fluent and enthralling book as this, 
it is self-evident that keenest interest is 
aroused. The work on Melgelberg, written 


“Willem Men- 


by Edna Sollitt, deserves this interest to the 
full, so authentic, so thorough, so accurate 
is it. Mrs. Sollitt is a ‘voice of authority,’ 
and her book about our great compatriot is 
of importance to us. It is a book that music- 
lovers in general, and admirers of Mengel- 
berg in particular, will assuredly cherish.” 

“The writer has observed extraordinarily 
well,” wrote the reviewer of the Niewe Rot- 
terdam Courant, “and has a great deal that 
is important to say concerning Mengelberg’s 
art of conducting and of his rehearsing. She 
has also successfully described the admirable 
qualities of Mengelberg as a man. Thus it 
is more than mere words to say that this 
book is deserving. Portraits and fine photo- 
graphs add to the attractiveness of this 
book.” 

Mrs. Sollitt’s own musicianship is pointed 
out by the Telegraaf (Amsterdam), whose 
review reads in part: “The biography is the 
work of Edna Sollitt, herself a musician, and 
thus competent on the subject. It presents 
to the reader the life and development of 
the master, his working methods, his quali- 
ties, and character; in short, it is practically 
complete. The writer has studied her sub- 
ject exhaustively, and it is clear that she 
has shared personally in the concerts, re- 
hearsals, in the journeys and sojourns, which 
certainly makes no less evident her thorough 
information.” 

Pages from the papers of New Haarlem, 

Gelderland and other cities sound the same 
note of enthusiasm for the book, which is 
having a tremendous sale, and which can be 
found in book stalls throughout Holland. 


Peabody Scholarship Winners 
Announced 


The twelve winners of the Peabody schol- 
arships, awarded after competitive examina- 
tions before the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, have been 
announced by the Director, Otto Ortmann. 
Approximately 200 applicants from all over 
the country entered, and of these candidates 
twelve were successful. These awards carry 
with them a period of study for three years, 
with such supplementary courses as may be 
necessary. 

In piano, Louise Nagle, Northampton, Pa., 
was awarded the Peabody Scholarship 
No. 1; and Miriam Seidman, Baltimore, re- 
ceived the Peabody Scholarship No. 3. In 
violin, Nora Jean Statland, Baltimore, who 
is only twelve years old, was chosen from 
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since Wagner has chosen the Stein- 
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prefer toown. @ For there is no other 
piano that commands the marvelous 
richness of tone that is so notably 
Steinway’s. There is no other piano 
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numerous candidates, and received the Pea- 
body Scholarship No. 3. In violoncello, on 
account of exceptional talent, two scholar- 
ships were given instead of one. Charles 
Cohen, Baltimore, received the Peabody 
Scholarship No. 1, and Mischa Niedelman, 
of Philadelphia, the No. 2 scholarship. In 
organ, also, the competition attracted more 
applicants than ever before. Virgil Fox, of 
Princeton, Illinois, who won the Federation 
of Music Clubs’ contest two years ago, re- 
ceived the Peabody Scholarship No. 1; and 
the No. 3 scholarship went to Samuel Mor- 
ris, Salisbury, Maryland. In harmony, 
Frances Kendall Brooks, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, received the No. 1 scholarship; 
and Louis Malone, of Salinas, Cal., received 
the Boise Memorial Scholarship. In voice, 
there were over seventy applicants, from 
which six were selected for a final examina- 
tion. Of these, the following were chosen: 
Elsie Mathews, Baltimore, receiving the 
Charles R. Woods Vocal Scholarship; Leti- 
tia Shenk, Hagerstown, Maryland, the Louis 
McLane Tiffany Vocal Scholarship, and 
Thelma Viol, Baltimore, the Peabody Vocal 
Scholarship No. 3. Honorable mention was 
given to Stuart B. Le Compte, Jr., and 
William H. Chalmers, both of Baltimore. 


Erb Returns From Summer Study 
Under Weingartner 

John Warren Erb, director of the depart- 
ment of instrumental music in the School 
of Education, New York University, re- 
cently returned from Switzerland where he 
spent several weeks in study with Dr. Felix 
Weingartner, the famous conductor. 

Dr. Weingartner headed the list of con- 
ductors who appeared at the Opera Festival 
held for the guests of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. Mr. Erb was invited to accom- 
pany Dr. Weingartner at this festival in 
Geneva and also at a festival performance 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 
JOHN WARREN ERB 


and 


of Die Fledermaus of Johann Strauss given 
in Bern. 

The course of orchestral conducting given 
at New York University by Mr. Erb will 
be made a preparatory course for the con- 
ducting class held each spring by Dr. Wein- 
gartner in Basel, Switzerland. A symphonic 
orchestral society of eighty-five members is 
one of the features of Mr. Erb’s work at 
New York University this year, and under 
his direction this organization will give a 
series of concerts during the season. Mr. 
Erb is also director of music at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., and president of the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club movement of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Coolidge Invades Russia 

Lonpon.—Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, American patroness of music, has ar- 
ranged a series of fourteen chamber concerts 
in Russia, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
France and Italy during the months of Octo- 
ber and November, at which works com- 
inissioned by her and prize-winning pieces 
written for her Berkshire and Washington 
festivals will be heard. The London String 
Quartet, the Roth Quartet, the Brosa Quar- 
tet and the Abbado-Malipie ro Quartet, also 
Casella, Respighi, Alfano, and other distin- 
guished conductors and soloists will perform. 
The tour begins at Moscow on October 10, 
and ends at Naples November 18. R. P. 


New Concertmaster for New York 
Philharmonic 


Remo Bolognini, violinist, has been ap- 
pointed assistant concertmaster of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, taking the 
place of Hans Lange, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant conductor of the orchestra. 

Bolognini, a South American by birth, 
has toured extensively in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and was a pupil of the late Eugene 
Ysaye. He was concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony for two years. 
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New Works to Feature 
St. Louis Symphony Season 


Concerts to Begin on October 23 Under Direction of 
Vladimir Golschmann 


Under the direction of its new and perma 
nent conductor, Vladimir Golschmann, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will open its 
fifty-second with the Friday-Satur- 
lay concerts of October 23 and 24. Eighteen 
pairs of symphony concerts are scheduled on 
Fridays and Saturdays, with the usual ten 
young peoples concerts and possibly a fur- 
ther series to be announced later. 

Mr Golschmann, a native of Paris though 
of gr lineage, has conducted the “con- 
certs Gol cham” in the French capital 
1919. and was also director of the 
Cercle Musicale of the Sorbonne, 

iving officiated on various occasions as 
conductor of the Pasdeloup Orchestra, Paris 

Orchestra, and the Stravinsky 

festivals in Paris. He has ap- 
guest conductor frequently in the 
cities of continental Europe and 
In 1924 and again in 1925 
invitation of Dr. Walter 
onductor of 


season 


besides 


Symphony 
and Ravel 
peared as 
principal 
Great Britain. 
he accepted the 
Damrosch to appear as 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
last January Mr. Golschmann officiated as 
guest conductor of the St. Louis organiza- 
tion, such universal favor that he 
was immediately engaged as _ permanent 
conductor for the next two years 
Among the works Mr. Golschmann 
to present during the St. Louis Sym 
Alexandre Tansman’s 
[ryptique (for string orchestra), world 
Nabokoff’s Overture Symphonique, 
premier; ‘Marcel Mihalovici’s 
Divinites Infernales, American 
premier; Suite en Fa (Albert Roussel) ; 
Chants Negres (Blair Fairchild) ; Suite No 


2, Dardanus (Rameau); Serenade pour petit 


guest « 


winning 


new 
plans 


phe ny season are, 
premier ; 
\merican 


Cortege des 


in Vocal 


Perfection 


Standard Demanded 


(Continued from page 9) 


applied to all students. This is 
valuable, for of course the lack in one 
very different from the lack 

unother; for instance one voice may be 
too tight, and another too relaxed Surely 
‘ yg ey method of rigid formula 
could or should not be applied to such dif- 
ferent conditions. 

“Il am mighty glad you, Mr. 
have been elected to the body of members 
comprising the American Academy,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “It is a mark of distinction 
limited to only forty 
members. I understand the invitation is ex 
tended but rarely, and then only to men of 
accomplishment ethically and musically.” 

“It is gratifying to find my name on the 
list of musically recognized men of such 

tanding as my confreres here in New York 
veer other large cities,” said Mr. Sc -hofield. 
“They are doing good work, and a long 

artists now before the public are the 
1 f their understanding of the 
1 ent day 


mula to he 
very 


student may be 


Schofield, 


when the society is 


opera and concert 


Conserva 
id the Royal 


ducated at the New Eng = 
tory, the Be ston Opera School ; 
\cademy in London, Mr. Schofield began 
his career singing leading roles 
Opera Company, with 
British Isles, Africa 


professional 
the Quinlar 
he toured the 
Australia 

the United States Edgar 
active in the pedagog as 

neert field As a 
Edward Johnson, of the 

era Company, 


ot the 


with 


Schofield has 
as the 
teacher he is endorsed 
Metropolitan 
ind has recently become a 
American Academy of 

y, His appearances as 
ngagements with the 

and New York 
Syeagh my Orchestras; at 

nn Arbor, Oberlin and Worcester 
Festivals: with the Handel and Haydn Ora 
torio Society of Boston, the Orpheus Club 
d the Singers Club of Cleve 
field has also broadcast from 
New York. The Cin 


has described Scho 


well 


achers O 


larmonK 


! Cincimnati at 

d. Mr. Sch 

\C studios in 

ti Eng 

. bass-haritone and 

1 of New York, as “an 

with a none voice which he 

splendidly.” In addition to regular teaching 

ictivities in New York, Mr. Schofield gives 

yurses in California. This 

opens a new studio in New York, located 
the West Seventies G. D 


Ee-dgar 
vocal teacher and 
artist of person 
handles 


rer 


immer cc season 


Women’s Orchestra 
Organized 
The Empire State Women’s Orchestra and 
Symphonic Ensemble, under the direction of 
\dams, composer-conductor, is a newly 
organized group of fourteen players, each 
being a soloist. They have a repertoire of 
suites, ballet-music, oratorios, 
and recital numbers. The orchestra 
is affiliated with the N. Y. State Federation, 


A New 


» j 
Cari 


symphonies, 


concert 


(Martinu) ; The Enchanted Isle 
(Louis Gruenberg) ; Escales (Ibert) ; Hiver 
Printemps (Bloch) ; Semiramis ( Borow ski) ; 
Concerto for Violin (Stravinsky) ; Concerto 
Gregoriano for violin (Respighi). 

The list of soloists 
Vreeland, John Charles 
thouse, and Friedrich 
Viadimir Horowitz, Ossip 
Myra Hess, Edgar Shelton, 
one Guidi, Albert Spalding, Samuel Dush- 
kin, Adolf Busch, violinists; Max Steindel, 
cellist, and Philip Neeter, violist. 

Important changes in the orchestra _per- 
sonnel brings Scipione Guidi, former con- 
certmaster of the New York -Philharmonic 
Orchestra for the past ten years, to the St. 
Louis organization as concertmaster and 
assistant conductor, and Rene Corne, former 
principal oboe of the Beebe Ensemble, and 
the Cincinnati and Detroit orchestras, as the 
new principal oboe. Twelve changes have 
been made in the personnel which it is ex- 
pected will greatly strengthen the orchestra. 

Officers of the St. Louis Symphony So- 
ciety are L. Warrington Baldwin, president ; 
I. A. Stevens, chairman, executive commit- 
tee; David L. Grey, treasurer, and Arthur 
J. Gaines, secretary and manager. An ac- 
tive and energetic Women’s Committee sup 
plements the work of the Society under the 
presidency of Mrs H. Biaksley Collins. 
Advance reservations of tickets al 
ready exceeded last year’s total, and an in- 
teresting season is anticipated. In addition 
there two new series of chamber 
music during the winter, both of 
which have fully subscribed 


orchestra 


Jeannette 
Thomas, Paul AIl- 
Schorr, vocalists ; 
Gabrilowitsch, 
pianists ; Scipi- 


includes : 


season 


will be 
concerts 
been 


to assist singing in con- 


From it they 


groups 
also furnish a 
trio for violin, and cel o and 
piano, group arrangements. The orchestra 
played from September 30 to October 6, 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., for the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries. 


and is able 
cert programs. 
string quartet, 


Rubinstein Club Holds Colorful 
Breakfast 

\ notable event with many interesting fea- 
tures was the Autumnal Breakfast opening 
the forty-fifth season of the Rubinstein Club 
(Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, active and 
able founder-president) at the new Waldort 
Astoria Hotel, New York, October 3. The 
large ballroom and adjoining were 
filled, some 2,000 people being served at the 
decorated tables. Several hundred applica- 
tions for accommodations had to be refused. 

The “grand march” composed for the oc- 
casion and dedicated to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel by Dr. W. R. Chapman, was played 
by the orchestra under his direction, the 
honor guests entering the ballroom to the 
strains of the composition. Then came the 
singing of The Lord’s Prayer, set to music 
by Josephine Forsyth. Maud Runyon did 
the solo part with a choral background of 
Liebling Singers. The number 
had been given at the Rubinstein Club 
White Breakfast last May, and was repeated 
at last Saturday’s Autumnal Breakfast in re 
sponse to many requests. 

Following the short greeting to the as- 
sembly by Mrs. Chapman, Estelle Liebling, 
chairman of the program, presented a list of 
artists, Anne Roselle, Colette d’Arville, Amy 
Goldsmith, sopranos; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, contralto; Tandy Mackenzie and 
Nicholas Farley, tet James Wolfe, bass 
The concert orchestra of the hotel was con- 
ducted by Dr. Chapman; a Butterfly Dance 
was tripped and glided by Maria Gambarelli; 
the Pageant of Nations brought forward fifty 
attractive young women in national 
tumes ; Carrie Jacobs Bond played the piano 
while the audience chanted her End of a Per- 
fect Day. A special feature was the singing 
and spontaneous speech by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; another was the presentation of 
honor guests, of whom a few were the gen- 
erally known “Oscar” and Mrs. Tschirky of 
the hotel, Amelia Earhart, Mrs. Henry 
Willis Phelps, Angelique V. Orr, Edwin 
Markham, Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, Emilio 
Leonard Liebling, John Philip Sousa, 
David Rosner 

There were more than 200 hostesses at the 
tables, among them many club presidents. 

\ new club insignia over the stage, and 
the new banner, floral decorations and the 
festive spirit generally, contributed to the 
colorfulness and liveliness of the occasion, 
one of the most important in the long and 
honorable history of the Rubinstein Club. 
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Mana-Zucca’s Fertile Muse 


Mana-Zucca, composer, whose home is in 
Miami, Fla., has had a number of new works 
accepted for publication and will soon com- 
plete a sonata for piano and violin, of which 
two movements are finished. 
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Seibert’s Recitals Continued 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of the 
Town Hall, New York City, will resume his 
weekly recitals the middle of November, 
playing thirty-five minutes preceding lectures 


HENR) SEIBERT 

for the League for Political Education. Mr. 
Seibert appears on programs with William 
Lyon Phelps, Jane Addams, Helen Keller, 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg and Princess Kro- 
potkin. 

Mr. Seibert is planning a series of recitals 
for Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, where 
he has a new three manual organ. He began 
this season’s work with a dedicatory recital 
at North Congregational Church, Middle- 
town, N. Y., October 4. 


Peabody Conservatory to Give 
Recital Series 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music, Bal- 
timore, Md., announces the artists appearing 
in the Friday Afternoon Recital series at the 
conservatory. The list includes a number of 
the artist-teachers of the Peabody faculty 
and several artists who will make their first 
appearances in Baltimore. The schedule is: 
October 23, Editha Fleischer, soprano; Oc- 
tober 30, Pasquale Tallarico, pianist; No- 
vember 6, Elizabeth Schumann, soprano; 
November 13, Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist; 
November 20, Maurice Marechal, cellist; 
November 27, Dino Borgioli, tenor; Decem- 
ber 4, Benno Rabinof, violinist; December 
11, Harold Bauer, pianist; December 18, 
Orlando Apreda, violist, and Louis Robert, 
organist; January 8, Musical Art Quartet; 
January 15, Alexander Sklarevski, pianist: 
January 22, John Goss,, baritone, and 
Stephen Deak, cellist; January 29, Austin 
Conradi, pianist; February 5, Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist; February 12, John Charles 
Thomas, baritone; February 19, London 
String Quartet; February 26, Frank Gittel- 
son, violinist ; March 4, Rosette Anday, con- 
tralto; March 11, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; 
and March 18, Sadah Shuchari, violinist. 
This recital series is now entering upon its 
sixty-fifth year. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Ballet 
Prepares for Season 


Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, and 
the corps de ballet of one hundred, with 
Dorothy Littlefield as solo danseuse, and 
Douglas Coudy, Thomas Cannon, William 
Dollar and Jack Potter, as solo danseurs, 
are preparing the ballets in connection with 
the repertoire for the forthcoming year. Of 
especial interest are the ballets in the Paris 
version of Tannhauser, which will open the 
season on October 22; the Puppenfee ballet, 
which will be given in connection with Han- 
sel and Gretel at the matinee performance, 
December 19; the ballet in Thais, January 
14: the W; alpurgis Night Ballet in Faust, 
February 25; the Carmen ballet, April Pp 
and the spectacular ballet in Aida, in which 
Miss Littlefield appears as the “Golden 
Figure.” The ballet may be seen in a new 
production still to be announced. 


Blue Bird Opens in Quebec 

Yushny’s Russian revue, The Blue Bird, 
which has played an important part in the 
amusement capitals of central Europe during 
the past ten years, and which will be seen in 
America this season under the management 
of S. Hurok, president of the Hurok Musical 
Bureau, played engagements in Baden Baden, 
Stuttgart and Havre prior to sailing for this 
country. Yushny’s Russian artists will ar- 
rive in Quebec on October 19, and open their 
tour of this country there October 23. After 


MUSICAL 


visiting Montreal and Boston, the Blue Bird 
will journey to the Pacific Coast playing en- 
route most of the larger cities and known 
cultural centers. 

Four weeks of the company’s time will be 
devoted to California, and the New York 
engagement is listed for late in March, for 
an extended period. The organization 
headed by M. Yushny numbers two score 
singers, dancers, comedians, actors and musi- 
cians. The Blue Bird will fly as far south 
as Houston, Texas, and as far north as 
Duluth. 


Margaret Reed tials Returns 
After Success Abroad 


Margaret Reed Dooley, mezzo soprano, of 
Buffalo and New York, has returned from 
an interesting and gcravng year of study in 

Zerlin with Mme. Edvige Lamperti, widow 
of Francesco | vamperti. 

Mme. Lamperti has since the war made 
her home in Berlin, and Miss Dooley was 
privileged to spend many hours under her 
tuition. Beside her vocal studies with Mad- 
ame Lamperti, Miss Dooley coached German 
Lieder with Michael Raucheisen, who was 
accompanist for her European debut, which 
took place in April ateBechsteinsaal, Berlin, 
and to whom she entrusted the selection of 
her program. Dr. Karl Krebs in Der Tag 
afterward said: “Margaret Reed Dooley col- 
lected a most interesting program of seldom 
heard songs of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms. which were sung with taste and 
feeling.” The Vossische Zeitung stated: 
“Margaret Reed Dooley is without doubt a 
gifted musician in addition to being young 
and attractive.” 

The audience was especially pleased with 
the group of Irish Ballads, which form a 
part of every program which she sings. Im- 
mediately on her return to Buffalo Miss 
Dooley gave a concert, which was reviewed 
in the Musical Courier at the time. She has 
returned to New York to devote herself to 
operatic coaching under the direction of 
Amelie Seebold, and plans a New York con 
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cert appearance in the early spring. She is 
now preparing the entire Frauen Liebe und 
Leben cycle of Schumann for an engagement 
with the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 

in November; Robert Hufstader will be her 


accompanist, as for her spring recital. 


Seagle Cc Nani Colony 


The activities at Olowan, Oscar Seagle’s 
Adirondack studio, are nearing a close. Mr. 
Seagle ended his classes the last of Septem- 
ber and after a brief trip South, will open his 
New York studio on October 20 in the Sher- 
man Square Studios. 

The last social event was a dinner and 
musical on September 17 in honor of the 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Seagle. 
Besides the pupils there were several guests: 
Mrs. Walker Buckner, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
3uckner, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rice, Mrs. 
James Price, Mrs. Franklin Terry, Mrs. 
Ken Cristy and Mrs. Weyant. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend has closed her 
summer home at Olowan and has returned 
to Washington to take up her musical activi- 
ties in that city. 

Mrs. Townsend is always an inspiration to 
the pupils at Olowan. 
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Society of Contemporary Music 
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to Present Novelties in Chicago 


Rudolph 


Ganz Brings Back Some Unusual Compositions— 


Boguslawski Establishes New College of Music—Collins and 
Reed Pupils Win Symphony Appearances—Other Notes 


programs are to be given 
by the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music at the Goodman Theater, on 
January 31 and February 1. While as yet 
no decision has been reached as to the pro 
a number of interesting novelties are 
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also a Proschowski student. The Proschow- 
ski weekly repertory interpretation class of 
artist pupils is doing advanced work which 
promises to disclose and improve talent. 
Irene George, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. 
Bolmar, is filling a two weeks’ engagement in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Cleo Wade, soprano, an 
other student of Mrs. Bolmar, was one of 
the soloists at the Negro jubilee held in Sol- 
diers Field on September 22. 
News of Arch Bailey’s students show ac- 
tivity. Arthur Lindblad, tenor, gave a reci- 
tal in his home town, Anaconda, Mont., dur 
ing the summer vacation. He also appeared 
with that city’s symphony orchestra. Har- 
id Townsend, tenor, gave a recital before 
the Woman’s Club in Selma, Ala., — 
Mr. Bailey’s artist pupil, Wilma B onifield, i 
one of the new young singers engaged by the 
( chic ago Civic Opera. She is preparing her 
oles daily with Mr. Bailey. 
Cuicaco Orens New 
DEPARTMENT 


NIVERSITY OF Music 


An anonymous donor has made possible 
the establishing of a new department of 
music at the University of Chicago with 
Carl Bricken, Pulitzer prize winner in 1929, 
at its head Mr. Bricken began his first 
classes October 1, in which he will have the 
cooperation of Mack Evans, director of the 
University Choir. 

Mr. Bricken received his B.A 
Yale in 1922, and conducted the 
phony orchestra for two years. He is a 
graduate of the Mannes School of Music in 

studied composition with Rosario 


degree at 
Yale sym- 


New York, 
Scalero for six years, and piano with Alfred 
Cortot in Paris. 

It is learned on good authority that in all 
probability that in the future the University 
will erect a building on the campus for the 
school of music. 
Purm Wins Cuicaco SYMPHONY 
APPEARANCE 


( OLLINS 


For the third time in recent years a pupil 

Edward Collins, of the Chicago Musical 
lege, has been victorious in the Society of 
esi Musicians contest for an appear- 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
hestra. Miriam Ulrich is the winner and 
he will play at one of the Chicago Sym- 
concerts under the direction of Fred- 
Stock during the present season 


ance 
(ore 


phony 
erick 
WALTER Spry’s TEACHERS TRAINING CLASS 
Walter Spry’s first lecture on the classical 
masters to his Teachers Training Class at 
Columbia School of Music will be given on 
October 15 and his subject will be The 
Music of Bach. 
AMERICAN (Cc Notes 
regular weekly recital in Kimball 
Hall on October 10 was given by Emily 
Roberts, organist, and Hulda Blanke, so 
prano, both members of the Conservatory 
faculty 
Enrolments are now being received for the 
course in Orchestra Conducting under the 
direction of Herbert Butler. This course 
given in including studio 
in the principles and routine of con- 
and score reading and will include 
practical work with the Conservatory Sym 
phony Orchestra. This orchestra, which has 
been under the direction of Mr. Butler for 
many years, includes the full quota of players 
ill sections. 
Alice Baran, 
Wanieck, was awarded 
Junior Section in the 
by the Society of American Musicians. The 
award in this contest is an appearance as 
with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
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the recent Melba scholarship contest for 
voice study with Edoardo Sacerdote. 

Harriet Hebert, contralto, of the faculty 
of the American Conservatory, appeared i 
Colonial Costume Recital before the 
Gresham Club on October 7, assisted by 
Lucille Miller, dramatic art pupil of Louise 
Willhour. Miss Hebert will in the near 
future direct the performance of the operetta 
The Singer of Naples at St. James Lutheran 
Church. 

Epwarp CoLiins To APPEAR WITH CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY 

Edward Collins, American pianist, will ap- 
pear as guest soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in December. 

Jessize B. HALt to Present EpitH 
MANSFIELD 

Edith Mansfield, soprano, will give a song 
recital at Kimball Hall, October 13, under 
the direction of Jessie B. Hall. The young 
singer will have the assistance of Edgar 
Nelson at the piano in her well chosen and 
interesting program. 

GRAHAM REED Puri, Wins CONTEST 

First prize in the Society of American 
Musicians contest for an appearance as solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
was awarded to Robert Long, artist pupil of 
Graham Reed, of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, in the competition held at Orchestra 
Hall on October 2. For the past three years 
this young tenor has held an extension schol- 
arship from the Juilliard Foundation and has 
studied with Mr. Reed since 1927. 

Two of the Chicago Musical College pu- 
pils have won first place in these competi- 
tions sponsored by the Society of Musicians 

the piano contest by Miriam Ulrich, pupil 
of Edward Collins, and the vocal contest by 
Mr. Long. JEANNETTE Cox. 


American Conservatory Engages 


D. A. Clippinger 


David A. Clippinger, vocal teacher, chorus 
conductor, writer and lecturer has joined 


A. CLIPPINGER 


the faculty of the American Conservatory 
of Music. 

Mr. Clippinger is a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing, which 
is composed of many of the leading voice 
teachers of New York City and Chicago. 
Many singers and teachers who have studied 
in Chicago are products of Mr. Clippinger’s 
studio In addition to his large class of 
voice students, he has been conductor of the 
Chicago Madrigal Club since its formation 
and for fifteen years has conducted the 
Swift & Company Male Chorus. Mr. Clip- 
pinger has written many text books and 
articles on the voice. 


Ann Arbor Pupil Wins Debut 
With Chicago Symphony 

First prize in the annual competition for 
an appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has been awarded to a 
pupil of the School of Music of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The winner is Emily Adams, violinist, pupil 
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of Wassily Besekirsky. The contest, which 
is held under the auspices of the Society 
of American Musicians in cooperation with 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Orchestral 
Association, has heretofore been limited to 
Chicago and a radius of fifty miles. This 
year, however, the society abandoned this 
policy, and the University of Michigan 
School of Music entered four students. As 
a courtesy to the out-of-town contestants, 
the society held both the preliminaries and 
finals on September 25. In the finals, Mrs. 
Adams, who played the last two movements 
of the Bruch G minor concerto, was unani- 
mously awarded first place by the judges in 
the contest and the debut with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Mary Helen Munson 
was at the piano for Mrs. Adams. Com- 
peting with Mrs. Adams in the violin sec- 
tion were thirteen candidates, all from repre- 
sentative Chicago studios. 


Kenneth M. Bradley Returns 
to Bush Conservatory 


Edgar Nelson Becomes Musical 


Director 


Cuicaco.—Kenneth M. Bradley, 
president of the National Association of 
Music Schools and former Education Di- 
rector of the Juilliard Foundation, has again 
become president of Bush Conservatory, one 
of the outstanding Chicago music schools 
and of which he was for twenty-three years 
president and director. 

Edgar Nelson, Chicago conductor and 
coach, for the last six years president of the 
institution, becomes musical director. Edgar 
3razelton remains as vice-president. 

In this way, the management which 
brought Bush Conservatory into its domi- 
nant position among the music schools of 
the country, is re-established. Plans are be- 
ing laid for present and future development 
of the school. 

The new regime will be inaugurated by a 
series of artist recitals in which the distin- 
guished artists of the faculty will appear. 

With the return of Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist and conductor, after his last sea- 
son’s appearances with Berlin audiences, the 
rehearsals of the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be resumed. 

The Conservatory chorus begins its re- 
hearsals this season under the baton of Mr. 
Nelson, who is director of Chicago’s Apollo 
Club and other choral organizations. 

Another former faculty member to re- 
turn this season is Mme. Ella Spravka, pian- 
ist, who has been in Europe for the last two 
years. 

Prof. Sergei Tarnowsky, teacher of Horo- 
witz; Edgar Nelson, Edgar Brazelton, Mme. 
Julie-Rive-King and Carolyn Willard are 
also among the many pianists who have 
called attention to Bush Conservatory, as 
have such teachers as Theodore Harrison 
and Herbert Miller in the voice department, 
and Fritz Renk and Ebba Sundstrom, con- 
ductor of the Woman’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, among the violinists. 

“Tt is a great faculty 
surrounded,” said Mr. Bradley recently, 
“and with the really distinguished results 
we have always had with our pupils, I am 
looking forward to my second term as 
president of Bush Conservatory with genuine 
pleasure. 

“T have had numerous offers to head other 
schools in the past few years, but none has 
interested me seriously. At Bush, I feel 
that I am stepping back into my old work 
without any break and that we will go for 
ward to even higher achievements than in 
the past. 

“The present 
pression is, 


honorary 


with which I am 


world-wide financial de 
of course, a factor which all 
musicians, as well as the rest of the world, 
are feeling, but we will utilize the interval 
to work harder and to modernize our equip- 
ment and methods and be ready to meet the 
upward swing when it comes. Meanwhile, 
the loyalty and cooperation of the teachers 
and student body are heart-warming. We 
are planning greater activity in all depart- 
ments and [ expect an immediate increase 
in enrollment as one of the results.” 

Mr. Bradley was one of the founders of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and served for four years as its presi- 
dent. He is now honorary president of 
this organization which has done so much 
to rationalize music school standards and 
courses in the United States. 
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San Francisco Opera 
Delights Large Audiences 


Noted Stars Heard in Familiar Roles—Yvonne Gall Makes 
Debut as Tosca—Performances Admirably Presented 


San Francisco, Cat.—The San Francisco 
Opera Company’s production of La Tosca 
was heard by an audience that filled every 
nook and corner of the Exposition Audi- 
torium. 

Because of the memorable performance of 
Yvonne Gall, who is a perfect Floria, the 
evening was replete with thrills. This Pari- 
sian soprano is a superb artist, with a glow- 
ing enthusiasm that swept her hearers along 
in the excitement of her magnificent inter- 
pretation. Madame Gall’s voice has power, 
resonance and the sympathetic quality so nec- 
essary in depicting the varied emotions of 
Roman the cantatrice. Gall uses her voice 
with a high degree of intelligence, and gets 
her dramatic effects with telling force. 
Throughout the three acts, Madame Gall in- 
troduced new and clever bits of “stage busi- 
ness” which lent individuality as well as in- 
terest to her portrayal. 

Mario Chamlee was the Cavaradossi, a 
role which he has previously sung here. 
Chamlee combines charm with power and 
fire. He sang with sincerity and _ tonal 
beauty. His opening aria brought him into 
instant favor and the intensity of his last act 
aria and final scene with Madame Gall won 
him further recognition. 

The fine subtlety of Giuseppe Danise’s 
Scarpia made it the same histrionic achieve- 
ment it was when this artist played it here 
before. Danise sings well but it is his su- 
perb acting that has placed his portrait of 
Baron Scarpia on a high plane. 

Eugenio Sandrini as A Sacristan, Ludo- 
vico Oliviero as Spoletta, Louis D’Angelo as 
Angelotti, Arnold Gabor as A Jailor and 
Eva Atkinson as A Shepherd made the most 
of their roles. 

Pietro Cimini gave this score an excellent 
reading. 

ScHorrR AND Pistor “IN 
TANNHAUSER 

Gaetano Merola is a keen executive. It 
was indeed a clever business stroke to incor- 
porate Wagner’s Tannhauser in this sea- 
son’s repertoire. Realizing that San Fran- 
cisco opera goers are Wagner enthusiasts, 
Mr. Merola felt certain that the music-drama 
would be a “sell-out” and a “sell-out” it was. 
When Tannhauser was given in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium, Wednesday night, Septem- 
ber 23, six thousand persons sat through a 
performance which will be cherished in the 
memory of all fortunate to have heard it for 
a long time. For the interpretation of the 
principal characters, Merola selected a trio 
of artists who are steeped in the authentic 
Bayreuth traditions. Elisabeth Rethberg 
was the Elizabeth; Friedrich Schorr the 
Wolfram and Gotthelf Pistor, the Tann- 
hauser. 

Madame Rethberg deserved all the honors 
that were thrust upon her, for her imper- 
sonation of the chaste Elizabeth. When she 
swept on the stage in the second act to Dich 
Theure Halle, all sense of artifice ‘of the 
theatre vanished. She inspires belief, instant, 
absolute, unquestioning. The many declam- 
atory phrases which so often pass without 
apparent meaning, she read with luminous 
intelligence. Madame Rethberg is the finest 
Elizabeth this writer has ever heard. Gott- 
helf Pistor, the Tannhauser, acted the part 
with fervor and his singing of the long 
Narrative in the last act was excellent. 

Ezio Pinza, appeared for the first time 
this season as Landgrave Hermann, and did 
what he could with one of those bass uncles 
in all operas. Pinza’s voice has vibrance 
and his stage presence adds much to the 
scene. 

With his first tone, 
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manded attention. The familiar Evening 
Star was sung with a breadth of style, and 
beauty of tone. 

As Venus, Maxine Castleton was satis- 
factory. Myrtle McLaughlin, soprano, who 
made her debut as the shepherd, has a high, 
light voice of pleasing timbre. There were 
besides such reliable artists as Marek Wind- 
heim, Louis D’Angelo, Ludovico Oliviero and 
Arnold Gabor who contributed their share 
toward a brilliant ensemble. 

Under the leadership of Hans Blech- 
schmidt the orchestra played excellently. 
Blechschmidt handled his forces with skill 
and gave a reading of the score that was 
inspirational. 

The chorus did splendid work, particularly 
in the second act. 

MUELLER AND CHAMLEE IN LA BoHEME 


La Boheme, with Maria Mueller as Mimi, 
Audrey Farncroft as Musetta, Mario Cham- 
lee as Rodolfo, Andreas de Segurola as Mar- 
cello, Millo Pico as Schaunard and Ezio 
Pinza as Colline, was given at the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium, Friday night, September 

After hearing Maria Mueller as Elsa and 
Madame Butterfly, one expected much of 
her as Mimi. Madame Mueller did not dis- 
annoint: she gave a glowing account of her- 
self. Her impersonation of the little flower 
girl was full of charm. 

Singing opposite Madame Mueller was 
Mario Chamlee whose voice is the type 
which Puccini must have had in mind when 
he composed the music for Rodolfo. Chamlee 
sang the score with a subtlety of accentua- 
tion. 

Andreas de Segurola played the part of 
Marcello excellently. He is an actor with 
fine appreciation of what is to be done and 
how to do it. Thé Musetta of Audrey Farn- 
croft was again an outstanding characteriza- 
t'on and earned for her a large share of the 
evening’ s applause. Into the role of Colline, 
Ezio Pinza put all the acumen of the dra- 
matic artist. 

The production under the direction of An- 
ton’o Dell ’Orefice ranks with the many fine 
performances San Francisco has been fa- 
vored with this season. 

In TrovatorE SUNG BY RETHBERG, 

NELLI, DANISE AND SILVA AND 

DUCTED BY GAETANO MEROLA 

On Saturday night, September 26, Gaetano 
Merola, director-general of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, provided another ca- 
pacity audience with a snappy performance 
of Verdi’s Il Trovatore. 

The music that Verdi has written for Leo- 
nora is particularly well suited to Madame 
Rethberg’s classic style. The broad dramatic 
phrases, she sang with ample power. 
Madame Rethberg played the role with force 
and keen appreciation for the story. 

Giovanni Martinelli has been in fine voice 
all season. His singing upon this occasion, 
however, surpassed any that he has ever 
done here. Martinelli uses his voice to 
transmit emotions as well as words. He is 
nersonable and stage wise. His singing of 
Di Quella Pira brought him a series of 
curtain calls. 

Luisa Silva made a striking appearance as 
Azucena. She sang the music with inter- 
pretative power and the upper phrases with 
vocal brilliance. 

Giuseppe Danise acted the role of the 
Count di Luna with poise and forcefulness. 

Gaetano Merola conducted and drew some 
fine playing from the orchestra. He gave 
the impression of loving every note of this 
old music. CRA. 


Marti- 
Con- 


Pacific Coast Courses Announced 


Selby C. Oppenheimer announces several 
Pacific Coast subscription concert courses 
for 1931-32. In San Francisco at the Tivoli 
Opera House: Florence Easton and Grace 
Moore, sopranos; Kathryn Meisle and Sigrid 
Onegin, contraltos; Richard Crooks, tenor ; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Georges Enesco 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinists; Percy 
Grainger and Jose Iturbi, pianists; and 
Harald Kreutzberg, dancer. In Oakland at 
the Auditorium Theater: Clare Clairbert 
and Florence Easton, sopranos; Kathryn 
Meisle and Sigrid Onegin, contraltos; Tito 
Schipa, tenor; Lawrence Tibbett, baritone ; 
Georges Enesco, violinist; Walter Gieseking 
and Percy Grainger, pianists; and the Hart 
House Quartet. 


Margrethe Somme Undergoes 
Operation 

Margrethe Somme, Norwegian pianist, 
(Mrs. Paul Stassevitch) is recovering from 
a_ serious operation, undergone at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. Mme. 
Somme’s illness of some months has pre- 
vented her from making concert appear- 
ances here and in Scandinavia. 
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THe PHONOGRAPH AND ReEcorpbebD Music 


The manifold significances of the phono- Abundant Recordings of the World’s Great Music Available— 
graph and electrical recording, as they have x 
now reached an advanced developme at are Inadequate American Represe 
yraduai ECO g sall acceptec — ° ° ~y . - 
ee ee ae aie The Longer-Playing Record—Reviews of Current Publications 


In fact, the value of this printing press of 
sound is so apparent at first glance that a , 
detailed Tet 25 tg seems ilanoeaeey. By Richard Gilbert 

It will be the purpose of this column to 
review phonographical publications of the Letters and questions should be addressed to The Phonograph Editor 
type most interesting to readers of the Musi- 
cal Courier and to keep abreast not only played by thirty musicians with the string recorded classical music has come from 
with future developments in the laboratories bass reinforced by some originally unscored abroad. And a great portion of this has 
and recording studios but with those aspects tubas. And who would pretend to look for been released domestically by the simple and 
of phonography as they very definitely affect sach’s Mass in B Minor under the shelves comparatively inexpensive process of re- 
the musician and the musical votary who are of the man on the corner who sells radios, pressing discs from matrices manufactured in 
collecting discs. vacuum cleaners, washing machines and au- England, France, Germany, Spain and Italy 

ot sls tomobile tires? not to forget what might be brought over 

a from Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Holland and Scandinavia, whose companies 
also record their native artists, composers, 
and symphonic and operatic organizations. 


1 think that American musicians and musi 
appreciators have been slow to take advan But these publicity and merchandising 
tage of the invention which is to music vir anomalies will shortly find readjustment. 
tually what the printing press is to literature. The manufacturer will discover why Stein- i 
But that is not so much their laxity as the way and Baldwin refuse to deal in printed Naturally, we are grateful for the repro- 
fault of the manufacturers who have failed nuysic and scores and why it is difficult to duced glories of Bayreuth, the recordings of 
to adequately advertise their product. This puyy a piano at Schirmer’s. | practically every great symphony orchestra, 
lack of publicity has not been in keeping with ole a led by distinguished conductors, in Europe, 
the usual aptitude for 100 percent “cover- : the complete operatic transcriptions made in 
age” so overabundantly displayed in this I find it a very disconcerting fact that al- Milan, and the discs perpetuating the art of 
country. though American laboratories and native hyndreds of individual artists who reveal 

Another reason for the lack of phono scientists provided the original phonograph themselves to us through “His Master’s 
graphical popularity is the fact that, gener and ultimately perfected electrical recording, Voice,” Polydor, Odeon, Parlophone or 
ally, merchandising methods and mediums amplification ‘and the dynami speaker, it has European Columbia matrices. 
have not been adequate for the sale of ré been the privilege of European artistry and 
corded music of the better kind. Up until a application to give us the bulk of the re- 
short while ago all but the neophyte retained corded music library as it stands today. As There is a great field in America for re- 
the idea that recorded music still consisted of — we find it now, after a little over five years cording. Only a few of our symphony or- 
thousands of dance records, several operatic of recording by the microphone method, this — chestras_ find regular representation in the 
warhorses and one or two badly reproduced rather comprehensive library is a prodigious domestic companies’ listings. \Scarcely any 
fragments from symphonic works, usally storehouse. Over two-thirds of electrically records by local chamber ensemb les are 
available. This is not a problem, it is a 
neglect. 

There should be better cooperation in the 
: ‘ future between concert manager and record- 
Department of Musical Information ing company. The collector must know 

more about records and where and when 
they are available. And the critical profes- 
sion, so long aloof, will take more interest in 
i reviewing phonographical publications. When 
To assist music-lovers, singers, teachers, composers and supervisors these things are accomplished then will re- 
corded music find its rightful place in our 
y . culture and take on a greater significance for 
ments, music supplies and sheet music and to offer suggestions on prob- the American musician. 


* * * 
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in securing the best information on musical subjects, musical instru- 


lems which may arise in their daily work. A special service rendered * * * 
by this department is to supply catalogs and printed matter, absolutely The Longer-Playing Record 


free, on the following subjects. Be sure to indicate whether vou refer Announcement of the new fifteen-minute 
; record and its possibilities appeared in a 
to instruments or music: recent issue of the Musical Courier. There 
is very little of additional interest to — 
. 3° at the present time inasmuch as these discs 
SHEET MUSIC and the necessary apparatus upon which to 
play them have not yet been placed on the 
market. However, a little enlightenment re- 
BAND - ORCHESTRA........... garding the new turntable speed and the 
adaptability of the present instruments may 
— a —— —— help disperse the apprehensions of many who 
PIANO = nee sh PIANO ACCORDION . ; Perey alrez ady own standard models. 
PIANO TUNING _ . -» | ORGAN bap Re eh > S ae Senewehe Long playing is obtained by introducing 
PIANO REPAIR SERVIC r : HARP PeESRO SERS almost double the number of grooves on the 
VIOLIN : . FLUTE ceceeers oe eseoege playing surface of the record as formerly 
VIOLA s6aues ‘ _ PICCOLO ae > Bn Tt was deemed possible. This feat is now ac- 
CELLO , +++» | CLARINET cnceeveeese complished because new materials are used 
BASS “* SAXOPHONE . te eeeeee to coat the record. The discs are semi- 
BANJO -+++ | OBOE seeeees flexible, unbreakable and considerably lighter 
GUITAR ss++++ | BASSOON vetoes in weight. Additional length of uninterrupted 
UKULELE vsee+ | CORNET te tee scenes playing time is obtained by greatly dimin- 
DRUM CORPS . veseeeeees | TROMPET Ft teat eee ishing the turntable speed. New instruments 
BUGLES -aee ° cwevsovess TROMBONE : owneeev ones to be placed on the market will contain a 
DRUMS sseeeeeees | TUBA teenies specially constructed gear shift which per- 
XYLOPHONE -++++ | FRENCH HORN vases mits both 78 and 33% r.p.m. speeds so that 
all records may be played. An inexpensive 
gear shift arrangement, or attachment, for 
plaving the new records at their slower 
ORGANIZING A BAND ....ORCHESTRA (School) (Dance) speed will soon be made available for the 
GLEE CLUB ...BAND (School)...........+.+++++.(Concert) thousands who already have electrical phono- 
graphs. This mechanism, it is claimed, may 
*REEDS .... PITCH PIPES........ *ROSIN beseieeee be fitted to almost any of the modern instru- 
BATONS . .. MUSIC STANDS............ *STRINGS : feria: 
THEORY . MOUTHPIECES ............|. PHONOGRAPH a A successful longer-playing record is pre- 
HARMONY —, eee ocscee | «=6R ATO Siacobes cisely what the phonograph needs and has 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA FOLIOS heen long awaiting. As soon as additional 
facts are forthcoming they will be presented 
immediately. Likewise information about 
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the new needles and, most of all, the new 
“Program Transcriptions.” 
Victor 

When Pablo Casals, Jacques Thibaud and 
Alfred Cortot get together and play a trio, 
one may be assured of a really superlative 
performance. Yet these occasions are not 
frequent, especially in America, so that 
phonograph performances by the combination 
become extremely valuable. Each musician 
is undeniably one of the foremost among 
those who play his particular instrument. 
Besides the few trios played before the 
microphone by Casals, Thibaud and Cortot, 
the last two have recorded a number of violin 
and piano sonatas; individual performances 
form one of the glories of the Victor and 
“His Master’s Voice” catalogues. In the 
recording of the Brahms Double Concerto 
for Violin and ’Cello in A Minor, Alfred 
Cortot was notable once more in a capacity 
for which he first became famous when he 
conducted the Pablo Casals Orchestra of 
Barcelona while his colleagues played the 
difficult solo parts. 

The most recent recording by these cele- 
brated artists to be published in America is 
the Trio No. 7 in B flat Major, Opus 97 
(The “Archduke”) of Beethoven (Musical 
Masterpiece Set No. M-92). It is abso- 
lutely impossible to cavil with this set of five 
12-inch discs. The recording of the distin- 
guished work, made in Europe, is splendid 
and when played on the latest type electrical 
instrument virtually creates an illusion of 
reality. Only occasionally does a slight in- 
trusive brittleness of piano tones remind us 
that we are not in the actual company of the 
instrumentalists. It only takes a slight turn 
of the volume control knob to enable him 
to adjust the intensity of the music to suit his 
particular taste and environment. Actual 
concert volume of recorded chamber music 
is not difficult to obtain. But it is better to 
reduce the reproduction to piano to diminish 
the slight needle scratch. 

* * * 


Leopold Stokowski and Albert Coates were 
the first conductors to take a hearty interest 
in the phonograph, as their amazing list of 
recordings will attest. 3oth virtuosi are 
represented in current listings; the former 
with his Philadelphia Orchestra, the latter 
leading the London Symphony. 

any of your friends are still skeptical 
regarding orchestral reproduction play for 
them Stokowski’s recordings of an 18th 
Century Dance by Haydn and Boccherini’s 
familiar Minuet (7256). What lovely string 
tone in the Minuet, how delightfully lucid 
and hyaline the singing of the mellow flute 
and penetrating oboe in the Dance! Natur- 
ally, the full strength of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is not enlisted for the playing of 
these pristine pieces. 

Play Coates’ Francesca da Rimini for 
demonstration of how a full orchestra can 
be reproduced. These discs (110091 and 
110092) appropriately display the Anglo- 
Russian conductor’s understanding of and 
sympathy for Russian romantic music. The 
recording has tremendous power and Tschai- 
kowsky’s ingenious musical adaptation of the 
classical poem is set forth with amazing 
realism and evocatory power. 

x * * 


Among single disc releases it comes as a 
surprise to find Paderewski playing two De- 
bussy Preludes (Nos. 1 and 2 from the First 
Book): Danseuses de Delphes and Voiles. 
That he should add to his repertory, always 
conspicuous for the classics of his instru- 
ment, pieces by the master impressionist is 
noteworthy in itself. But what is even more 
remarkable is the fact that the Preludes are 
played with eloquent sympathy and definite 
perception of the impressionistic dogma 
made known quite frequently by Laloy, 
Vines and others: an aversion for emphasiz- 
ing the melody ... tonal unity . . . trans- 
parent sonority . . . and realization that 
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MASTER RECORD—AND 
RECORDER 


DR. LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
and the first longer-playing phonograph 
record, the Philadelphia Orchestra's record- 
ing of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony com- 
plete on a twelve-inch double-faced disc. 








Debussy’s piano music “does not develop.” 
The recording of the piano is up to standard 
excellence. The number of the disc is 1531. 
e 2 

Serge Koussevitzky has made a specialty 
of having his Boston Symphony Orchestra 
record works by Maurice Ravel. This mag- 
nificent orchestra previously recorded Daph- 
nis et Chloé Suite No. 2, the prodigiously 
popular Bolero, and the charming toy suite 
Ma Mére l’Oye. Each work made a set of 
two discs and now another pair is added, 
three sides of which contain La Valse. 
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Ravel’s orchestration of Debussy’s piano 
Danse utilizes the odd side (7413 and 7414). 

The Boston conductor takes considerable 
liberties in the playing of this well known 
choreographical poem. His tempo is much 
faster than that usually encountered—in fact, 
he accelerates in places more than the score 
allows. The succession of increasingly agi- 
tated waltz movements becomes a veritable 
phantasmagoria of whirling figures, first 
seen through a fluorescent mist and then 
later in the oppressive light of glaring chan- 
deliers. To me this is Ravel’s expression 
of melancholia. But I will leave such dissec- 
tion to the musical psychoanalyst. That the 
work was composed beneath the ominous 
shadow of the war may account for its de- 
cided note of tragedy. Koussevitzky gets 
more out of the piece than most conductors 
and | do not mind ¢he eccentricities of his 
reading. I rather welcome them. 

The recording of La Valse and Debussy’s 
Dance (a work which adapts itself nicely to 
orchestration) is an improvement over 
former Koussevitzky registrations, 

oe .% 
Columbia 


The Straram Symphony Orchestra, organ- 
ized and conducted by Walther Straram is 
one of the finest instrumental bodies in Paris, 
a capital famous for the number of its or- 
chestras. M. Straram always gives very 
judiciously chosen programs which attract a 
growing and assiduous public to them. An 
outstanding peculiarity of the Straram con- 
certs is that next to a repertory symphony 
and a known and established contemporary 
work, they present each time a first per- 
formance, prepared with the utmost care. 
Placing a microphone in the parquet of the 
new Théatre de Champs Elysées has been a 
simple matter and during the past year the 
French Columbia recorders have given us 
some extraordinary examples of superlative 
recordings of equally finished readings. A 
number of these Straram performances, for 
the most part of modern music, have been 
made available here by Columbia. 

It is interesting to note that after the re 
cent recorded music contest held by the 
music department of that versatile Parisian 
weekly, Candide, Straram’s record of De- 
bussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun 
received first prize among the orchestral disc 
entries, 

Occasionally Walter Straram turns over 
the services of his splendid orchestra to con- 
temporary composers so that they may take 
up the baton and give us authoritative inter- 
pretations of their own works (how Wagner, 
Berlioz, Liszt, et al might have enjoyed the 
advantages of the present day phonograph). 
Such an instance will be noted in the late 
release of Florent Schmitt’s suite for orches- 
tra, La Tragédie de Salomé (Masterworks 
Set No. 157). 

For some reason or other Schmitt’s music 
is seldom played in America—yet, when we 
except the younger men, with Dukas, 
D’Indy, Ravel and Roussel, Schmitt takes 
his place | among the most eminent represen- 
tatives’ of the modern French school. His 
music is highly colorful and always impres- 
sive with its polyphonic exuberance, its im- 
petuosity and dramatic fire. La Tragédie de 
Salomé, originally a ballet, dates from 1907 
and is ‘considered by many appreciators of 
French music as his masterpiece. 

The music unfolds a vivid description of 
the lurid scenario by Robert d’Humiéres 
(not Oscar Wilde, as might be suspected). 
The section entitled “Les enchantments sur 
la mer” may remind one of Debussy’s illus- 
trious Ocean but the piece is decidedly an 
individual expression and worthy to be per- 
petuated, phonographically or otherwise. 
The recording and authoritative interpreta- 
tion are the features of the set. The volume 
is good, never overamplified, and every sec- 
tion of the Straram Symphony Orchestra 
comes out with proper perspective and de- 
lineation. This set of four 12-inch discs will 
warrant investigation. 

Incidentally, Roussel’s ballet, La Festin de 
l’Araignée (The Feast of the Spider,) which 
Toscanini played for us last year, is also 
available by Straram and his orchestra 
(67952D and 67953D). The music to this 
entomological program smacks too much oi 
preciosity for my liking. Albert Roussel has 
written finer music. However, Straram does 
not dwell upon this characteristic with the 
over-refinement of Mr. Toscanini. 

e e's 


Richard Tauber, the German tenor about 
whom we have heard so much, and who is 
to appear in this country for a prolonged 
concert tour commencing in October, finds 
representation in current Columbia vocal 
listings. There are two selections from The 
Land of Smiles, one in which he sings with 
Vera Schwarz. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is under the direction of the composer, 
Franz Lehar. Other Tauber recordings are 
in the Columbia catalogue. I do not care 
for statistics but I believe Tauber has made 
more records than any other singer. Out- 
standing are the twelve selected songs from 
Schubert’s Die Winterreise (Masterworks 
Set No. 90). Those of you who have heard 
this brilliant tenor abroad or who are fa- 
miliar with the abundance of Odeon, Parlo- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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stations. 
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eant of Italian music, Italian costumes, 
Italian scenes and historical incidents was 
presented in the Birmingham Municipal 
Auditorium before a large audience, and 
portrayed by sound, motion, and light. 
Thoroughly Italian in spirit, the pageant 
used only Italian music, with many native 
Italians participating. 

The pageant was written and directed by 
Joan Rebecca Webb, a student of the Deni- 
shawn School in New York, and the musi- 
cal score was arranged by H. J. Romeo. 
The works of Verdi, Rossini, Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, Donizetti, Puccini were used. 
Frank Ciconardi, tenor, sang Les Millions 
d’Arlequin (Drigo), Attilo Salzano, bari- 
tone, sang Rimpianto Serenata (Enrico To- 
selli) Rosalie Volpi and Frank Ciconardi 
gave the duet Home to Our Mountains from 
Trovatore; Mrs. Eve Giordi Couliette sang 
Che Faro Senza Euridice, from Orpheus, 
and the quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Mesdames Walter Hasty, and Paul David- 
Messrs. Schol and Hasty, accompanied 
by Beatrice Tate Wright. The ensemble 
finale was a memorable rendition of Tuorna 
Surriento. 

An editorial in the Birmingham News tells 
of the cultural significance of the pageant. 
It says in part: “It is no little thing for in- 
dustrial Birmingham to emerge, a-grime 
from its laboring day, into an atmosphere 
where Venetian gondoliers’ songs seem a 
part of the normal scheme, or to be trans- 
planted, by some magic trick, ‘where St. 
Mark’s is—where the Doges used to wed 
the sea with rings.’ To the Italian people, 
who are proud of their background, and to 
the cooperative spirit shown in making this 
enterprise breathing-and-dancing true, 
whole-hearted thanks should be given.” 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Very soon the 
curtain will rise at Severance Hall to inaug- 
urate one of the most interesting musical 
seasons in the Forest City’s history. Fore- 
most in importance is the course of the twen- 
ty pairs of symphony concerts under the 
baton of Nicolai Sokoloff who promises a 
number of interesting novelties gathered dur- 
ing his European trips of exploration in the 
field of musical composition. The list of as- 
sisting guest conductors includes Bernardino 
Molinari, whom we are happy to welcome 
for the first time, and Georges Enesco who 
comes for the fourth time. 

The list of soloists is an impressive one, 
consisting of Rachmaninoff, Horowitz, Myra 
Hess, Sascha Gorodnitzki, and Severin Eis- 
enberger, the Viennese pianist, who has been 
making his home here for the past three 
years. Zimbalist and Josef Fuchs, concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, are the 
violinistic exponents in the se ag: , while Bea- 
trice Harrison and Victor de Gomez, prin- 
cipal of the cello section of the orchestra, 
will appear as soloists. Several choral works 
presented with the Singers Club 
direction of Beryl Rubinstein be- 
an elaborate production of Gabriel 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” to be given 
during the meeting in Cleveland of the Na- 
tional Music Supervisors Conference (of 
which Russell Morgan, aioe sonsngine of 


to be 
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are 
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music in the Cleveland public 
schools, is president). 

An entirely new feature of our 
symphony season will be a series 
of six concerts to be iain as the 
University concerts. These will 
feature modern compositions for 
the benefit of audiences comprising 
college students and professors. 

The Musical Arts Association 
announces seven evening concerts 
in the chamber music hall of Sev- 
erance Hall. The Cleveland String 
Quartet, composed of Josef Fuchs, 
first violin, Rudolph Ringwall, sec- 
ond violin, Carlton Cooley, viola 
and Victor de Gomez, cello, will 
have the assistance of ‘Myra Hess, 
Georges Enesco and the Cleveland 
pianist, Arthur Loessef, at various 
concerts. Another engaging fea- 
ture of this series will be a concert 
by the Cleveland Chamber orches- 
tra of twenty-two players conduct- 
ed by Sokoloff, who has many in- 
teresting works to offer in this 
field. 

The Philharmonic Concert Com- 
pany, which has supplied us with 
foremost artists for several years 
past, has an attractive list for this 
season’s schedule. The Don Cos- 
sack chorus of 36 voices, the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in dual ca- 
pacity as conductor and _ pianist, 
John McCormack in recital, like- 
wise Tibbett and Rosa Ponselle. 

Carlo Peroni, opera and chorus 
conductor, formerly associated with 
the Scotti Opera Company, the 
3oston Opera Company, the Ger- 
aldine Farrar Opera Company, the 
San Carlo Opera, for the past sea- 
son has been in charge of the music a 
at St. Ignatius Church. During the Painter 
summer he trained the various 
choruses for the Stadium Grand 
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Opera, besides directing several of 
the opera performances in impeccable style. 
Mr. Peroni has been appointed director of 
chorus classes at Cleveland College. 

Arthur Shepherd, American composer, 
whose latest symphonic work will be pre- 
sented by Sokoloff in an early concert of the 
season, will repeat his course in musical ap- 
preciation at the college. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is contrib- 
uting interesting musical activities of which 
we shall chronicle in due time; its finest 
achievement during the past two seasons was 
the presentation of all Beethoven Piano So- 
natas by Severin Eisenberger and Beryl Ru- 
binstein at alternate concerts; this season 
will witness the performance of all Beetho- 
ven Violin and Piano Sonatas by Eisen- 
berger and Felix Eyle, both of the Music 
School Settlement, and by Denoe Leedy and 
Josef Fuchs of the Institute of Music. 

An addition to the Cleveland musical col- 
ony is the transferring of his music studio 
from the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester by Edgar Rose, who, on Septem- 
ber 16, introduced three artist students 
brought here from Rochester, in a recital. 
All three young musicians gave creditable 
technical performances though the emotional 
contents of the Chopin B flat minor Sonata, 
the great D minor Toccata and Fugue of 
Bach-Taussig were somewhat beyond their 
mental grasp. R. H. W. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.— Sunday night 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Men’s Gymnasium of 
Indiana U niversity, Bloomington, Indiana, 
the Evansville Civic Choral Society sang 
Haydn’s Creation before an audience which 
packed the great building with hundreds un- 
able to gain admission at all. 

Dr. Earl E. Harper, president of Evans- 
ville College, conducted. His wife, Clara 
Lieber Harper, sang the soprano solos. 
George Kadel of Indianapolis, was tenor so- 
loist, and James R. Houghton, of Boston, 
stirred the mighty assemblage with his in- 
terpretation of the baritone solos. 

The occasion was the close of the one hun- 
dredth session of the Indiana Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which con- 
ference sponsors Evansville College. 

The Evansville Civic Choral association 
was organized one year ago and has an active 
membership of 250. The orchestra which 
plays the accompaniments for all of the pro- 
ductions of the society is made up of profes- 
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A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


the ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue 
European or American Plan French and German 
cuisine. Sea water baths. Sun deck, Music 
room. Fall rates attractive. 
A stay at the St. Charles makes one’s 
visit to America’s Smartest Resort 
altogether delightful. 











WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
will accept conductorship and also super- 
or two “Symphonic or Choral 
organizations.” Years of Symphonic, Op- 
and Light Opera experience. Apply 

to “G. B. F.,” care of Musical | 
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FOR RENT W— Unfurnished studio apart- 
ment in the 50’s. Beekman Terrace sec- 
tion. Exclusive private house. Studio, 
connecting with dining-room, 65 feet long. 
Modern kitchen and pantry. Two large 
bedrooms and two baths. Servant’s room 
with bath. Very unusual. References. 
Telephone PLaza 3-2533. 
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The MUSICAL@URIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica Courter. 
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FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 


and 
Trial 














offer: 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one year 
include the dictionary. 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 


FOR RENT—Unusually desirable studio 
available for teaching one or two days a 
week. Excellent location, 72nd Street, 
near Broadway. Steinway Grand Piano. 
References. Call Endicott 2-2165. 





FOR RENT—Large, very attractive studio; 
grand piano, superb acoustics, private en- 
trance. To rent by hour, day, week or 
month. 205 West 57th Street, New York. 
Apt. 9 DA, Telephone CIrcle 7-2928, 


EXPERT SPANISH TEACHER special- 
izes in preparing singers in Spanish rep- 
ertoire. For information telephone 
VAnderbilt 3-4196, or address “E. B. O.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts: ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 














Fifth Ave.), New York. 
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sional orchestra players of Evansville and 
vicinity, filled out to full symphony size with 
competent amateur players. 

Dr. Harper, president of the college, while 
following music as a _ non- professional 
avocation, has achieved prominence through 
his ability and services as a conductor and 
likewise as a lecturer and writer particularly 
on the subjects of church music. 

The Evansville Choral Society will pre- 
sent Handel’s Messiah in the refurnished 
Memorial Coliseum in Evansville during 
the Christmas season. N. B. 

EVERETT, WASH. — Frank Kane, 
young pianist of the Paul Pierre McNeely 
Piano Studios in Seattle, opened the Ross 
McKee Concert Series at Masonic Temple in 
Everett, Washington, September 21. 

The assisting artist was Ruth VanNess, a 
lyric soprano and a pupil of Marguerite E. 
Langford. 

The concert was first of a series to be pre- 
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sented during the season in Everett featur- 
ing young artists of the Northwest. a 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Prospects are 
bright for the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor ; 
Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager. Plans 
call for ten Monday evening concerts and 
ag Sunday matinees, beginning Novem- 


eZ. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco con- 
cert manager, has opened a branch office in 
the Portland Hotel, with Ruth Creed as 
local manager. Mr. Oppenheimer will pre- 
sent a number of famous artists in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Steers & Coman, who 
are entering their thirty-first season, have 
booked a group of distinguished artists for 
their 1931-32 series of subscription concerts. 

The Portland Junior Symphony Orches- 
tra (Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor; Mrs. 
Elbert C. Peets, manager ) has resumed re- 
hearsals. a O 
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New York to Hear Chambers 


Peter Chambers, basso cantante of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, will 
give a New York recital at Town Hall on 
October 27. His program will consist of 
Old English Ballad, two songs from The 
Beggar’s Opera by John Gay, 1728, three 
German selections by Richard Strauss, 
Monologue of Boris from Boris Godonov 
(Moussorgsky), a group of three composi- 
tion of the Hebrides arranged by Margery 
Kennedy Fraser, and songs with guitar. 


Detroit Symphony Opens Season 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, director, opened its current 
season October 1. The program included 
The Roman Carnival (Berlioz), a Brahms 
symphony, a Korngold suite and Weingart- 
ner’s transcription of Weber’s. Invitation to 
the Dance. Margaret Mannebach, pianist, 


33 


and Georges Miquelle, cellist, were soloists 
in the Korngold number. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
made a brief talk, thanking those present for 
their cordial welcome, and explaining x that he 
preferred the title of “director” of the or- 
chestra rather than “conductor.” The latter 
term, he explained, meant to him a person 
who leads people or things from one place to 
another. “I did not lead the men of the 
orchestra here tonight and I will not lead 
them away later. Of course that is not 
equivalent to saying that the orchestra does 
not get anywhere under my direction,” Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch concluded, whereupon there 
was general laughter and appiause. 


Calveé’s Fifty Years of Opera 

To help celebrate her golden jubilee in 
1932 (she made her operatic debut at Brus- 
sels in 1882) Emma Calvé, now a teacher, 
intends to sing her old role of Carmen 
several times in Paris next year. 
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MORTON LANG 


Piano Ineseucreen—Contn—-Acconpasest 
Tel: "Teefalgar 7-8106 





201 West 77th 8t., N. Y. 


BERTHA YOCUM 


PIANIST AND TRACHER 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
New York Paris Vienna 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd New York 
Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 





MARY LOUISE MEEKER 


Mezzo-Contralto—WABC Artist 
Address 21 Wust 9TH Street, New York 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-4521 
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Vocal Studier 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studios—6¢9 Kimball Hall, Chicago—Sehool of Opera 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1932 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 








RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 
E. 


GRIMARD 


Vv EACHER 
Pupil of Jean of the Paris Grand Opera 
Srupi0 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. EDgecombe 4-9656 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO | 5 


Bass-Baritone 
VOI cE CULTURE 
New York Tel.: BRyant 9-6460 








37 West 46th 8t., 
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beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
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dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
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half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th Street, New York City 








HARTMAN -VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIST IN OPERaTIO REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WAshington Heights qeteas 


‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 166 W. 73rd St., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera COMPANY 
Kimball Hall 





Accompanist 
Coach 





a 





New York 
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911 Chicago 





Operatic and 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA o%- 


a a wage aM a singer from the primary rudiments 
joice cu highest pinnae ‘ection. 
FREE VOICE TRIAL deems 
STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Clrele 17-9006 of STillwell 4-679 


« BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 
THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 


(Private lessons and (Piano and Key- 
Master Classes) board Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WIOLIN MMASTERY 


HARRY 


KONONOVE ET Ci 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


ANGELO MATURO 


ormer coach of Louis Graveur 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC Coac H 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


334 West 89th St., 
Tel SChuyler 4-7535 


GRACE LEONARD 


ano 
OPERA— AbcITA -—ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 


Strasbourgh, France 








Address: New York 








Theatre Municipal, 


ETHEL PYNE 


CONCERT OR RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feimisu, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














HELEN ELMA BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
imited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Clrele 7-5420 














FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 
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Forty-eight Happy Years 

Forty-eight years in the piano business and 
a happy man. 

This can be said of Edmund Gram, the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Steinway representative 
For forty-eight years Edmund Gram _ has 
held to high grade methods of selling, not 
only in the pianos that he has sold, but as 
a representative Steinway man, for he holds 
to the Steinway methods in the conduct ot 

business. 

During all these forty-eight years Edmund 
organist in the Lutheran 
father for many years 


his 


has been 
where 


(sram 


Church, his 


EDMUND GRAM Il 
HIS BI 
7 


we 


Mrs 


to left: Mr 
Magin, Mr. 


and 
and Charles 
was pastor; also he has been the director of 
society, has been a leader in musi 
Milwaukee find 

and enthusiastic 
during the many years that he 
carried on his business affairs Edmund 
Gram shows his pride in the accompanying 
and thei 


a singing 
afiair in 
young 


cal and today we 


him as as in any 


has 


pe riod 


picture. with his five daughters 
husbands 

lf memory been 
only two Steinway Mil 
waukee during the past fifty or more years. 
The old house of Rohlfing had the 
the time of its dissolution through 
founder and successors, and 
the Steinway 
ven it one of the best 
of any dealer in this country 
times that Ed 


the largest number of pianos, 


right, there have 


representatives in 


serves 


steimway 
piano up t 
the death of the 
then Edmund Gram 
and has tor 


obtained 
years gi 
representation 
it has been recorded many 
mund Gram sold 
of territory considered, of any 
While the Sher 
Francisco and_ the 


Boston, held the 


population 
Stemway representative 
man-\ lay San 
M. Steinert & Sons Co., ot 
l the honor 
at different periods, 
Edmund Gram 


house m1 


sales passing 


other 


onside re d, 


irgest number of 
e to the 
population <¢ 
to percentage ol sales 
wuld not have been accomplished 
the side of these 
« houses | The Ne | eander “ 
Sherman, who passed on, had _ the 
musical temperament as Edmund Gram, and 
Alexander M. Steinert today represents the 


musical t the Boston house which has 


this cx 


t througl musical 


has same 


sicle 


represented the Steinway throughout 


pian 
its history 

Phe 
method employed 


the 


by these 


id-timers in 


three 


oes William Geppert eS ee =) 


their selling methods. They combined the 
musical element with the commercial in the 
sale of these instruments and did much to 
maintain the standard for all other good 
makes of pianos for the past and present. 
Edmund Gram today is selling to the third 
generation of his original clients and he takes 
great pride in going over the sales he has 
made in his territory. The picture of Mr. 
Gram and his five daughters and their hus- 
bands was taken on his last birthday; one 
hesitates to ask the number of birthdays, for 
Edmund Gram seems to be twenty-four or 


thereabouts. He says that the first five pianos 


IND HIS FIVE DAUGHTERS WITH THEIR HUSBANDS ON 


PHDAYS 
Mrs. P 
Mr. 


Vr. and Mrs. F. W 


Downing.) 


I]. Dorr, 
Mrs 


and 
ind and George 
were to Governor Walter Kohler’s 
when Governor Kohler was a young 
then he has sold Governor Wal- 
Kohler and his children. In many similar 
is selling to the third generation of 


he sold 
father, 
boy. Since 
ter 
CadSOS he 
a family. 
I have 
forty 


known Edmund Gram _ intimately 
years ; always he has been the same 
genial, happy man and this happiness has 
been brought to him in a great measure by 
his family. There is no happier family liv- 
ing today than this Gram family. One has 
but to Milwaukee and meet Edmund 
Gram and his family to know the devotion 
and loyalty of the five families to the father 
and grandfather. One who has lived the life 
Edmund Gram has lived, who has combined 
his musical inclinations with his business 
policies in the piano business, can but arrive 
at the solution of contentment and honor. 


tor 


visit 
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(Continued from page 31) 


phone and Columbia records he has made 
know what success to expect when he makes 
his local appearance. Others, I am sure, 
will whet their desire to hear him from the 
concert stage after acquaintance with his 
records. 
+ + * 

Brunswick and Polydor 

Polydor recordings are published in 
America under the Brunswick label. Deal- 
ers awake to the possibilities of merchandis- 
ing record libraries import those releases 
which are not available from the Brunswick 
repertory. I would like to remark in pass- 
ing that the Polydor studios have some very 
efficient methods for obtaining realistic piano 
registration. This instrument, as you may 
know, has been the bugaboo of recording en- 
gineers. However, late results everywhere 
have been quite commendable but the pion- 
eering credit, I believe, goes to the Polydor 
laboratories. 

— 

Recent Brunswick repressings of outstand- 
ing importance are two definitive (so far as 
the album set is concerned) recordings of 
Beethoven symphonies: the Fifth and the 
Ninth (Choral). 

Richard Strauss’ reputation as a keen ap- 
preciator of Eighteenth Century music and 
as a Mozart conductor may be presupposed 
but it comes somewhat as a surprise to find 
his interpretation, with the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony one of the most sentient, rightly 
energetic and sympathetically forceful that I 
have had the good fortune to hear (Album 
Set No. 25). I would have looked to Furt- 
wangler for a reading as powerful as this 
one. But here it is and once again one is 
reminded that Richard Strauss is indeed a 
great musician and it is a pity that his direc- 
torial and interpretive talents should be so 
greatly overshadowed by his reputation as a 
creative genius. Dr. Strauss’ treatment of 
dynamics, his attention to the composer’s de- 
mands for expression and his concern for 
piano and forte and tempo rubato are not lost 
or distorted in this full-volumed recording. 
Here is a valuable musical document con- 
taining a great variety of associations. 

aa * * 


The Ninth symphony (in D minor)— 
while this recording cannot be said to have 
achieved the virtuosity evident in the Strauss 
Fifth—presented additional difficultes. Here 
a large orchestra, also the Berlin State Opera 
and the Bruno Kittel Choir had to be 
grouped about receptive microphones; the 
soloists had to be placed advantageously ; 
and all of this sumptuous music, under the 
direction of Oskar Fried, engraved with 
complex frequency vacillations in a single 
record groove. But the conductor and the 
scientists were keenly aware of the dangers 
of overloading and the consequential blasts 
which marred former registrations of this 
symphonic-choral work. And if their labors 
reveal a lack of vigor and energy inherent to, 
for instance, a Coates interpretation, they 
have achieved, nevertheless, a wellbalanced 
and cautiously planned phonographic Ninth 
(Album Set No. 31). 

Schiller’s Ode to Joy is sung in the orig- 
inal German. The soloists (Lotte Leonard, 





THE COMSTOCK, 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 








October 10, 1931 
Jenny Sonnenberg, Eugen Transky and Wil- 
helm Guttmann) respond gallantly and, occa- 
sionally, superbly. The Bruno Kittel Choir 
(heard before in the recording of the Missa 
Solemnis in D major) gives a performance 
which is indeed exemplary. 
i 

From France comes another recording of 
La Valse by Ravel. In four parts, on two 
12-inch discs, the Lamoureux Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Albert Wolff, plays this 
apotheosis of the waltz in less individual 
fashion than that displayed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra recording mentioned 
above. M. Wolff follows the directions of the 
score carefully, giving very little of himself 
and letting the music speak exactly as Ravel 
has indicated. Possibly the propinquity, at 
Mortfort-l’Amaury, of the author of Bolero 
will not allow M. Wolff to take liberties with 
the work. We all remember the reproach 
Maurice Ravel cast upon Arturo Toscanini 
when that gentleman led his Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra through Bolero at a 
pace slightly faster than the composer’s met- 
ronome mark allowed. In Paris, evidently, 
such things are not done. 


Neighborhood Music School Has 
New Library 


In addition to the regular instruction at 
the Neighborhood Music School in New 
York, the school now has a chorus under the 
direction of Hugh Ross which is free to the 
public. The chorus meets on Fridays at 
5:30. The senior orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Hugo Kortschak, is also open to the 
public. Rehearsals are held on Fridays at 
7:30. Mrs. John Hubbard has presented the 
school with a new library. It was Mrs. 
Hubbard who gave the school its present 
building three years ago. 











WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 





Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 








MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 


Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














New York 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 








Choose your piano ab. 
the artists do. Todays 
great oned prefer the 


sBALDWIN - 


Ballwin gf Pianos 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS D® 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 


318-326 West 397Tw St., New Yor« 
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ANTON BILOTTI, 


America in 
(Mishkin 


and who will return to 
1932 for his season here. 
photo) 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 
of New 


studios in 


York. 


Rochelle as well as at her 


the Barbizon-Plaza, 


(Photo © Under- 
Underwood ) 


church positions. 


wood ¢& 


Andanie Tempo 


American pianist, now touring Europe, 


is teaching this season at the College 


New 
Her artist-pupils are appear- 
ing in opera and concert and fulfilling 


violinist, at 
house where Schubert composed his Lin 
denbaum. 


FOSTER MILLER, 
bass-baritone, one of Ad- 
elaide Gescheidt’s young 
artists, sang the roles of 
Kothner in Die Meister- 
singer, and Kruschine in 
The Bartered Bride, with 
the Stadium Opera Com 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and was re-engaged for 
next season. He was 
heard with the Sorosis 
Club, October 5, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Vew York City, and will 
appear in the major role 
of Sandor in The Fortune 
Teller (Herbert) when it 
ts presented by the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Operetta 
Club on November 26-28. 


VABEL M. PARKER, 
pedagogue of Philadel 
phia, has begun her program of 
teaching for the 1931-32 season. 
She includes among her stu 
dents Margaret Riehm, Hazel 
Heffner, Madeleine Culver, 
Ruth Fowler, Dorothy Hazel, 
Jane Knox, Jean Murray and 
Olga Swan, all active in Phila 
delphia circles. 
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ERICA MORINI, 
villa 


LILLIAN REHBERG, 


her Austrian near the cellist, winner of the Walter W 


starting her 
1932 


Miss Morini is 


next American tour in January, on Saturday afternoon, October 10. 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI IN JAVA 


Naum- 
burg Musical Foundation Prize debut re- 
cital and who will be heard at Town Hall 


HENR) 

conductor of the Pennsylvania 
chestra, the majority of whose concerts will 
in Philadelphia. The orchestra will also 
the state. In addition to his duties with 
Manhattan Symphony New 
and Brooklyn, Dr. Hadley will appear as 
with the Rochester Symphony on No 

(Photo by Muray Studios.) 


HADLEY, 


Symphony 


Orchestra in 


RICHARD TAUBER and 
F. C. COPPICUS 
The German tenor and his American man- 
ager are shown in front of the Hyde Park 
Hotel, London. As previously announced, 
Mr. Tauber will make his American debut 
in a recital, October 28, in Town Hall, Nez 
York. This will be followed by a concer 
tour. 

















(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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THE NEWLY-COMPLETED JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


on Claremont Avenue at [22nd Street, New York City 


Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Architects, 
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